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ks Lsee iteven yet 
\ | house, deep in roses set; 
the fragrant mignonette. 


\ unong the leafy bowers, 
He niall hands full of brighbt-hued flowers— 
e-leaves fall in tinted showers 


the tresses, waving tree 
\ « her brow of ivory, 
Her face is very fair to see. 
she warbles sweetly on ber way, 
He very notes are clearand gay 
\ssk\larks’ joyous morning lay. 


a mem ry—longago 


We laid her neath the Winter snow, 
\ here bending weeping-willows grow. 
Ihe old house lies in ruin gray, 


tided are the blossoms gay, 
\nd lam far, so faraway! 


AN IDLE DAY. 


BY Cc. Ve 











a fenced-in field at the end, 
which belonged to Squire Kingston, 
ind Kingston Hall stood about half-way 
down on the right-hand side as you 
turned into the lane from the high. road. 
there were no houses on the left, only 
in avenue ot lime-trees, and beyond 
that, a plantation through which, by a 
circuitous path, the village might be 
reached. Another path led straight into 
the pine woods, for which the place was 
istly famous, 
\nd midway between Kingston Hall 
field at the end of the lane was a 
gabled cottage, all covered witb 
y and Virginian creeper, with project- 
bay windows and a roomy old porch, 
sinothered in honeysuckle. 
| stood well back trom the side of the 
the garden being enclosed by a 
high box hedge which, on one side, alone 
~eparated it from the grounds of Kings- 
ston Hall. 
lime Cottage had once been an ap- 
tenance of the Hall; but it now cap 
{toa former agent of the estate, 
named Morel, who lived + 
his gr rand-daughter—an old house- 
crand one other servant compris- 
iy the small household. 
sultry evening towards the close 
when the scent of new-mown 
watted across trom the field, 
there were still some roses left in 
varden, Mr. Morel was sitting ona 
li, just outside the porch, smoking 
favorite long pipe. There was a puz- 
! expression on his kind, rugged tace 
stared fixedly at a plot ot grass, 
to the hedge on his left. 
‘resently he laid aside his pipe, and 
iy up a stout walking stick pointed 
‘ards the hedge and began count- 


" I; lane led to nowhere atall. There 
was 


anid thie 


lust, 


eame 


, two, three, four, five, six, seven 
y seven! I'd swear there were eight 
‘ lute ago,and there were nine to 
Vith; there ought to be nine.”’ 
began again. 
e, two, three, four, five, six 
ow. Bless my soul!’ 
ok the silk handkerchiet trom 
s knees, and carefully wiped his 
rhen he began again. This time 
Y got astar as five, and he swore 


only 


ut emphatically. 
muttered, mopping his 
t] loes! eat ever 
r 4 
i . 





“Why, grandfather, who are you grumb- 
ling at?” 

“Phebe, my dear, just look at that 
grass-plot yonder.” 

The girl shaded her eyes with her 
hand and stared in the direction indi- 
cated. Then she gave a little cry. 

“Oh, those chickens! If they haven't 
escaped again! I'll soon catch them,’ 
she added, speaking close to his ear. 

The old man chuckled. “*Unless you're 
sharp there won’t be any to catch,” 
he called after her as she ran down the 
garden path. “They are disappearing as 


_fast as they can.” 


“Ot course they are disappearing,” she 
laughed back; “they are going through 
the gap in the hedge.”’ 


“Gap in the hedge! Why wasn't it 
seen to?” 
Mr. Morel raised himself with diffi- 


culty, and leaning heavily on his stick, 
hobbled after his grand-daughter. 

By the time the latter reached the plot 
of grass, there were only two chickens 
lett, and these she promptly captured 
and shut up in an out-house. Then she 
got on to a wheelbarrow and peered over 
the hedge in order to ascertain the where- 
abouts of the remaining seven. 

A head immediately popped up on the 
other side, and she was confronted at 
very close quarters by the dark, de- 
termined tace of a remarkably handsome 


man. 
“How dare you!” she said frowning. 


“How dare you!’ he returned trown- 
ing likewise. ‘I’ll have you up for tres- 
passing.”’ 

“Trespassing! What do you mean?” 

“Just what I say. These are my 
grounds, aud your head and shoulders 
are protruding into them.” 

Phebe drew back, coloring hotly. 

“IT think you are a very rude man,” 
she said, and stopped in blank amaze- 
ment, for without a word he tell flat 
down on his back and remained per- 
fectly motionless; and at the same mo- 
ment her grandfather, who had been 
poking his stick backwards and _ for- 
wards through the hedge, called out: 

“I’ve caught one of them, Phebe; I've 
caught—— well, of all the slippery cus- 
tomers!” he broke off, staring stupidly 
at the hooked :handle of the stick as he 
drew it cautiously towards him. 

“Oh!? Phebe cried, jumping off her 
barrow and regarding her grandtather 
with dismay. “I believe it was a man 
you caught, or else he’s in I must 
go round and see.”’ 

“Yes, my dear, run round and see; but 
I don’t think they’ve got into apit. I 
don’t think there isa pit anywhere in 
the grounds,” soliloquised the deaf old 
gentleman, as, after marking where the 
hedge required mending, he returned to 
his bench and proceeded to fill his pipe. 

Meanwhile Phebe had pushed open the 
iron gate which so closely adjoined the 
small wooden one of Lime Cottage, and 
running swiftly along the moss-grown 
path knelt down by the prostrate man. 
She asked him timidly it he were hurt, 
but receiving no reply touched his tore- 
head, under the heavy waves of dark 
hair, and thought it felt cold and 
clammy; this, however, was pure itm- 
agination. 

Phebe was about to sbout tor help, 
when she tancied she detected a slight 
twitching at the corners of the mouth. If, 


a fit; 


atter all, he were only pretending! But 
no; why should he? 

She laid her hand over the region 
where she might reasonably expect his 
heart to be, only that if this were squire 
Kingston, as she thought, people sa 
had ! hea! And ther PI 

a _ 4 
4 
4 is 4 
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she cried, struggling wildly to release Squire Kingston lifted his hat and 
herself; but Squire Kingston (tor he it sauntered slowly back up the garden 


was) only tightened his grasp. 

“No, no!” he said, staring at her with 
a halt-amused, half-cynical smile. ‘I 
am not going to let you escape. You 
came to me of your own tree will, and I 
mean to keep you until you have made 
ine a promise.” 

“IT will promise anything,” thi girl said 
desperately. 

“Very well. } suppose you are aware 
that I could have Mr. Morel arrested for 

shall we say for common assault. 

“Indeed, indeed he did not mean to 
hurt you. He,” laughing nervously as 
she glanced at the tall, broad-sholudered 
man beside her, “he thought you were a 
chicken!’ 

“Then let him continue to think so,” 
returned the squire gravely. ‘*The mo- 
ment you undeceived him, he must be 
prepared to take the consequences of 
knocking me down in my own garden.” 

“You mean,” said Phebe, opening 
wide eyes of astonishment, “that I am to 
tell my grandfather you are a chicken,” 

“IT mean that you are nottotell him 
anything. You are not to mention hav- 
ing seen me at all. Do you understand?” 

“Yes, oh, yes! Now let me go—please,” 
she implored. 

“Promise me,” he said, in 
command. 

“Yes, I promise,’’ Phebe rejoined very 
earnestly; and the strong arm being at 
once removed she sprang to her feet and 
went flying down the path. 

But before she reached the gate, Squire 
Kingston overtook her. 

**Not so fastif you please, young lady,” 
he said, laying a detaining hand on her 
arm; “I want you to makeme another 
promise,” 

“Oh, no, no! Tean't; I can’t make any 
more promises! Oh, please let me go’” 
There were tears in Phebe’s eyes now. 

“What's your name?” inquired her 
tormentor, planting his back against the 
gate and gazing steadily into the pretty, 
tragic young tace. 

“Phebe. Little.” 

“Very = well, then, 
shall we say Little Phebe, for choice? 
Tell me, have youa sweetheart? Per- 
haps you are even engaged to be mar- 
ried.”’ 

Phebe’s tace turned crimson; no one 
had ever so spoken to her; tears welled 
up to her eyes. 

“You have no right to talk to me like 
that,” shedried. “It’s only the servants 
who talk about sweethearts and all that. 
I never even wished to be engaged,” 

“Then all [can say is thatthe young 
men of the neighborhood must be blind. 
This must bea very benighted place, I 
shall have to set it a better example.” 

“To must go back to grandtather,” was 
all Phebe replied. She could not in the 
least understand this strange man, who 
spoke to her as no one had ever spoken 
before; and she suddenly came to the 
conclusion thathe must be laughing at 


a tone of 


Phebe Little —or 


her. 
“Very well, litthe Phebe, then I will 
say good night,” said this perplexing 


squire, his fingers closing firmly tor a 
moment over hers. “By-the-bye,” he 
added carelessly, as he opened the gate 
“T have something particular to 
say to butas you don’t wish to be 
detained this even it must wait until to- 
Meet me at three o'clock in 


an ineh, 
you, 


morrow. 


the plantation at the entrance of the 
vood ‘ia 
“Ooh. [T can’t, I can't indeed! Grand 
hye ‘ j i net et mie 
I M “ A! va 
‘ 4 , 


path. 

“Well!” he mused, thoughttully pull- 
ing his long moustache, ‘What a tace! 
Who would have thought of coming 
across beauty so rare in this dull hole, I 
might do worse than remain here for a 
couple of weeks and amuse myself with 
the charming Phyllis. Why should I 
not rouse that slumbering heart, and so 
attune the strings that they should re- 
spond and vibrate to every touch of 
mine? Why not? I've an idle day.” 

Ile caught sight, in the gathering dusk, 
of some small moving objects. “*We are 
seven,’” he murmured = solttly, 
dissipated little chickens who deserve 
beating,” and so saying, he bundled 
them all unceremoniously through the 
gap inthe hedge. Then he looked about 
for something with which to fill in the 
aperture, but seeing nothing, removed 
his Panama had, and used it as a plug. 

He took out his cigar-case. 

“There would be the deuce and all to 
pay if old lawyer Morel knew I was 
here; but she won't tell. The girl is as 
true as steel; I read itin her eyes. And 
what eyes! Let me see, what do they re- 
mind me of? Wood violets, with the 
dew upon them-—yes, that’s it! And 1 

full pouting lips were 


“seven 


declare those 
formed for kissing. 

**No loverin the way. Basil, old fel- 
low, you’re in luck. The house party at 
Moorlands can offer you nothing #0 se- 
ductive in the way of womankind as this 
charming discovery. ‘Litthe Phebe,’ poor 
frightened bird, lam going to clip your 


wings; your days of freedom are mum- 
bered.”’ 
With which last observation basil 


Kingston, Captain 7th Dragoon Ciuards, 
tossed away the end of his cigar, and en 
tered ancestral hall, trolling out a 
song. 

And the next morning he dispatched 
the following telegram to a triend in the 
city. 

“Sorry, notable to 
Detained here 
you at Portsmouth betore 


leave.”’ 
” * e * * . * 


“(randtather,’’ Phebe 
sat at breakfast, “why 
Squire Kingston heartless and bad?” 

The delicate 
yvirl’s cheeks as she put the g 


his 


join 
on business, 


your 
Ilope 


expiration of 


party. 


to see 


said, as the two 


do people call 
bloom deepened on the 
nestion, and 
she kept her eyes fixed on her plate. 

* Because he is heartless and bad,’ Mr 
Morel replied, 
on the table emphatically. 
you call a 
other men’s wives, 
sipated life?” 

“But Squire Kingston is a soldier, se 
he can't be very idle,’ Phebe re 
ignoring the main count against hin. 

“Bless my soul! What do 5 
about it? I tell you the 
reprobate father 
him; its in the blood.” 


bringing his hand down 
“What would 
who runs with 


mian away 


and leads an idle dis 


jobnedd, 


on know 
iat Is “a 
Was before 


just as his 


“Buthe is brave,” the girl persisted 
“Hewmust be brave or he couldn't be a 
soldier.” 

The lawyer laid down his kite and 
fork and stared at her curiously. 

‘*Now what in the world,” he asked 
slowly, “has put Squire Kingston inte 
your mind?” 

“T-I dont know. To suppose,’ sa 
Phebe, miserable at the deception 
was called up for the first tine to pray 
tice, “it as teeing if i 


night; such beau 
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; sheik tin waste: want : ews Mr. Morel concluded, brushing his hand 
as this voung it Tatlee nal ;, Rorene wee SF" 
th ae a Phebe wa vit juietly, butshbe tan 
2 aa , ‘ that a dreadtu aged te tie ite, My tather?” 
uri abo. he ' ter iyiecut up, poor tel 
= Precsacdtt vr othemet nner ww and when you were a little toddling 
Ihe he your mother’s heart tnite of three, be died of a fever which 
‘ ‘ reoeotbae ’ hele prasped “wa piageitigg iva this distriet town by the 
) rrecotbves I've never told river Yonder I retired trom: active bus- 
rv. butif you like, I ts t ne then, baving «a fair competency, 
Tt con cho oreo Desertne, aged ot tec ‘ and moved here with you and the taith- 
-iuaindaaie has anil th , obhas been like a mother to 
Phebe said, “lease, grat athe cuba ‘ rer Phebe, erying ? Oh, bush, mays 
ered involuntarily as whe took 4s , lear, You wWillmake me sorry DE told you 
st bey his side, leaning | tte iy mother’s story. There’ pushing 
Ogre TDE Tas be thee back the eurling masses of her gold- 
You are " pret . b'ive ‘ vs rown hair with bis thin tender hand, 
pretty rr. mare ee , It was the willot Providence, just the 
are net pretty as 3 vient tae ; “ an al sillot Providenee, Phebe, and we must 
ie . int She asrews te not murmur. The Squire? IhWilled ina 
that wed, and as bapepy “ duels he got bis just deserts,” the old 
ba ut mag hess ne nite om lawver answered shortly. 
ome i . fathae ’ “And Mrs. Wingsten?” Phebe asked 
atts } , trem usly. 
i edown here hee taateag td Sheowas aSpanish lady, very proud 
' Iwent , : ay obs . and bandseonne lused to see her driv- 
' , ae : — ing through the lanes with her boy by 
: tt att tS ' ; iol hie le ‘ prlenmdid little chiage bee was 
! . ; ” them, and deotfed bis cap with quite an 
‘ ' sir to thes vers, Who would cheer the 
| | ' . , ' . qetit jluire is hiet WAS alled. 
| ' a 8 TRE AS Eta bi Mi Kingston did mot look  bapypy, 
a.m wed oT heard that) long before her hus 
the ‘ evd ft Wh ‘ \ | ith She dett linn and went back 
j et rs io ka neountey taking the child with 
: Sng ae ‘ hen fle was brought upeim Spain was 
» ne . ' F : the present squire, and inherits a deal ef 
‘ , property there, be icde Whiat be lias in 
Ihe ta tehed | ‘ { COMES Hle’s aus rieh as he's bad,” 
iiatied at tied ! i . : tit buercd so thee iwver laconieally, as he 
7 vein Panne = pea am , we rose and ceelared that he “imiust po and 
ota daiabii si, Site: th Kaiten ialas havea look round, and see about repair 
was the rectors eldest som, and | ‘ " pcaae seas , * . . 
training for the miinistes Phere gs nothing tore eurious than the 
“The worshipped the very porouned ste ingenuity With Which a worn will tio 
+ 1 oon lle was wide awahe, too, wa excuses for adnan Whose sins are sins 
Peorees ped poe Chee eaned be ved din weet ayainst her own sex,and about whose 
heart saved der from that) tease bard Adelineuenede there hangs a mivsterious 
att Phies Sequaire lived grot tier consent to hiscloo cof Peoteasenies 
thy ditter tee the eitw, tre pretending As Phebe wernt abeout lier lousehold 
t this present mianrriage was met legal, duties that morning, she found a hun 
wid that he could) leave lis wite when dred excuses tor Basil Iitiystonm, mot one 
ever he pleased, and) Mary was se inne of Which even that sad rake hinmselt 
eont she believed bam, and agreed) to would have deemed plausible. 
mieet hitn at the eross roads on oa certain tis early training and associations, a 
might, When ma coredrage would be dn wat wild, dissolute father; a proud, pruassion- 
ny too eomvey then te Southaanipten ate niether; a Spanish nurse who in. 
Bat Pomyever onthe alert, got wind)  qulped his every eapriee; and then, later, 
- Oo the athair, and when Squire Wiatigeston the tiany teniptations to whieh he was 
ftecl tive 4y sorte l dialf- fainting: dite the eX] Lo obv reason oof bis great wenalth 
srriagee, te was cn the bean bresthe thre sed strikes V handsome appearance 
celutepcne ated oWhabpepenoge tape thie Dressers Phas truce noits dark rotiantio beauty, 
| frove: heen strivtgebit breotnee retuitided Phebe of those knights in 
Pheold lawyer paused, soiling grimly, ager whe bied looked down at her troca 
and Phebe, who tiad) Deon Distening: with thea teste bth thie cuah chineanige-reocorn at 
bated breath, heaved a little sigh ot re the Pbailh whem, asa ebaldy She brad beeen 
of tukenm there ly ler nmiurse., Tt was) the 
Phieavipehat wars hank aos perteda camel thee protud facet one aeeustomred to eon 
ewonet ethan Nehari where satied cated bee obeyed Pheer daseed corny 
potiabkeni: ne houdet siipepee tictticdecd tier Phebe Ditthe! Strould sbve 
eon terpeprerd, Cheat they y7? > Posh peeet biiter ine three polar 
hia 1 the te WW theetnee thee tiaationta Chiat atterteoon? 
rhe trait fer te Ph Wits the question ste Kept asking 
he 1 hinave ecu oh ie erselt a thi ivl hiner, as shee satiop 
. | riewd the ol sad se Nn posite: her rathdtiather: but oven whale 
\l ‘ disspepecnred wath bie lies Wt nist { V What his answe 
ve wi tlre ccvmelptnat Lobe bie eetniedd bor fee thie prower 
alt | rit i Trevtat te tt a pa ! ta ytnapee iy «ves, f 
, tarted itertoiecdiately thre Hear ck pene raptors saving, I shall 
: ley tu bits fave OVpechy ond the remenibranee tilled 
: Vv Stralle rmoaed hie i! exveciterment apd oun 
\ | , | ttiddtather o 1 this 
: | 4 ‘ end \ | \ eratiy ! hridig tried washed ana 
aga Muy bed celing well. Phebe’ 
sna \ ‘ ‘ \ yria 1 hile Vn I 
! ! t ' 1 ' ! i t thre diet " 
‘ ! ! \ I Nl \I rid ical, basacd ti hl ‘1 
a t | | i ! bia t 
\ ‘ i ' iis t My | \ is 
| nal { viimat hie t | “Dhie mivadear, Po think thea W hinle 
' nent eat ntinues se hot, it w ‘ 
Moa prpreed pone he ‘ Wwe \ tev prev ter canted froma thes 
‘ i nit ‘ t hie ure VWs of the pelapiteatiens Itsat 
er ws int Us shiady caged polecscnnt, cn 
| | ts 1 tere a i i | ‘ tt i feve thet, I Leota te bere 
t that. he ere: “Mind. i ) vi th tiresotme al bhiattis 
. t Miarv' shi ‘ } " edt Iw Vue 
, ' nithe, caried I ‘ hl \ We avicdtiathae ~ 
owl We Wt iwitl i WItge Lap 
ef © tareiay \ | Vv vourselt, miv ded 
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‘ t Pe y t ros yo net 
. ' aw 4 sweet ¢ 
¢ ‘ | e heard 
\ : pe cciee 
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girl to take the first fatal step on her dis- 
astrous journey. 

Kut Phebe’s heart light 
dressed tor her walk; no premonition of 
danger came to her as she put on a fresh 
blue ecambric gown and a big hat trim- 
med with corntlowers and marguerites. 
She sang sottly as she walked down the 
few 


was as she 


yarden path, pausing to gather a 
carnations and fasten them into her belt. 
And so, withthe taithot a woman in 
what looks good, and the tearlessness ol 
a child in all things, Phebe went torth to 


meet her tate. 


\ month has that first 
meeting between Captain Kingston and 
Phebe in the plantation—a month ot 
mingled joy and despairto the one, of 
intoxicating happiness to the other, 

As he stood waiting tor Phebe on that 
brilliant August afternoon four weeks 
ago, Basil Kingston can recall how, at 
sight ot the pretty girlish tigure emerg- 
the in the 
wenue, and advancing slowly towards 


passed since 


ing trom: under lime trees 
him, he had experienced an entirely new 
sensation, a sudden stirring at his heart, 
aninstant leaping into lite ot a feeling 
that had until then lain dormant. 

The innocent, unsuspecting child! Ter 
contidence in hit, her utter guilelessness 
and unconsciousness of evil, appealed to 
him in «a way that surprised even him- 
selt; lthen and there that 
he would never betray 


hart should 


and he resolve 
her trust, that no 
ever come toher through 
biatas 
Alas! 


tender, 


the yirl’s 
impressionable heart; and, not 
failed that 
his very presence was a source of danger 
to Phebe, 

lle tailed, too, at first to recognize that 
the 
always imagined it 


reckoned without 


he 


being a Vain tian, he to see 


audamantine 
to he; 
imperceptibly, 


his own heart Was not 
rock he liad 
and = thus, 
drifted into what 


love of his lite. 


slowly, he 


became the one great 


Yet nothing occurred at that second 
meeting that might not casily have taken 
pl weata ensualeneounter between ac- 


quaintances, 


Captain Wingstom had gently chided 
Phebe for coming thorough the hot sun 
to “heep her appointment; and she had 
replied, witha pretty litthe airot dig- 
nity, that she was on her way to the vil- 
oh, tatal 


grand- 


lage -she went every afternoon 


admission! ‘on business for 


father.’ 
prom his 


rotnediabeout 


remarking that that was a 
way to the village, Phebe 
admitted that it was, but said her grand- 
father 


eutise it 


Wished her to come that way be- 

than the high road. 
Phen she observed with engaging frank - 
ness that she wanted to hear what he had 
te say that was “seo particular.” 

Captain Wingston laughed and turned 
the matter aside, but he walked with her 
ter thre 
tor | 


was cooler 


entrance of the village and waited 
werreturn; and he lad 


tor resist thee 


het heen able 


temptation of meeting her 


the following afternoon, and the next, 
and the next. So the mischiet began. 
After the heatand glare of a tashion- 
thle season, with its ceaseless whirl of 
watety, its treadmill of fashionable ex- 
Istenee, Phebe’s fresh, unspoiled nature 
teted upon his jaded senses as a sort of 
Vile peel V idee, DeaVigrorating. 
He drank deep draughts of the health 
beverage, and ever thirsted for more, 
t hardly a day passed that he did) not 
thee t his “pretty elf in the deep recesses 


st dae OW TALIVG Woe Is, Lhe ree verasked 


self how it was all toend; the pres- 
ent ment suthced, and he did not look 
TORE CONCLUDED IN THE NEXT. 








Was She an Heiress? 


nY T.. 1S 
TH was kKnewnas Aunt Lucinda by 
\ iil Bownton, because that is what 
‘ Laura Williams called her. and 
Beynton liked to do what Laura Wil- 
batis lid 
When Aunt Lucinda and Laura had 
ought Squire Branech’s house, and come 
ive in Boxnton, the general verdict 
had en that Adit Lucinda’s niece was 
amu mimoniv pretty girl. 
\ few weeks ‘ laintanee had set 
tledd the fact that she Was, noreover,a 
‘ ‘ ‘ 1 Bownton had 
. wal , 
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sole living relative. What was poo. 
likely, more a matter of course, than ¢) 
the fine old house and the rich tur; 
ings with which Aunt Lucinda had. 
bellished it, and the solid fortune 
the proceeding bespoke, should, uy.) 
Aunt Lucinda’s demise,  beeory 
property ot her niece? Nobody doulted it. 
Ot course, the bright and pretty heiye«. 


at 


“ 


to a delightiully mysterious tortune jad 
plenty ot ardent admirers. Just which 
ot them were admirers of the toytune 


and which adorers of sweet Laura Wj). 
liams herself was an ever tresh subject 
of speculation and conjecture in Boyy 
ton. Truth to tell, it was 
Laura herselt. 

Nobody would have believed that sje 
was greatly concerned about thator any. 
thing else, however, who had seen her op 
a certain winter’s evening when al! the 
youth of the town had swarmed to Aunt 
Lucinda’s toa party. 

The beiress’ entertainments 
quent and always lively, and nobody 
who was invited ever had a previous ¢1. 
yagement. 

Aunt Lucinda, in a shining black satin 
and a white lace cap—and a very in 
pressive figure she was, being a hand. 
some old lady—roamed about from: roon, 
to room, smiling on this one, conversing 
with that, and patting a third thie 
head or shoulder. 


a puvzzie to 


were tre. 


on 


She was a very cordial old person, and 
very popular in Boynton, being second 
in the hearts of Boyntonians only to he: 
niece, 

Laura was in her element. 
red dress, with protuse vend 
ings, Which shimmered and sparkled as 
she tlitted up and down, and in and out, 
like a moving tlame. 

Iler costumes were 
der to Boynton girls, and indeed they 
would have excited admiration any- 
where, as would also her pink and white 
complexion, ber long-lashed eyes and 
her tresh lips. 

Laura Williams by thick 
evergreen tree, With Harrison Belding at 
her side. Ile was tall, good-looking and 
altogether quite distingue, so Boynton 
thought. 


She wore a 


colored |} 


a perpetual won- 


stood AY 


Hle was VUolonel Belding’s son, and 
prospective heir to a property of no 
mean proportions. Boynton girls ad- 
mired and coveted him, but he had 


hardly looked at one of them since Laura 
Williams had come to town. 

“Charming night, Miss Williams,” 
said. 

“Yes, delighttul,” Laura assented, lift- 
ing her bright eyes to the starry sky, 
“Wasn't TL lucky?” 

“You're always lucky,” Harrison re- 
joined, bending his ownifine orbs down 
upon her. “IT wish T was,’? he added, eu- 
igmatically. 

“Why, aren't you, Mr. Belding? 
Laura, in a pretty concern. 


he 


said 


ww? 


“T don’t know Harrison burst 


boldly. “It’s tor you to decide.”’ 
“Why, what can you mean?” Laura 
murmured, 
“Well, IT mean this,’ Harrison re 


joined, determinedly, “thai I sha 
sider whatever luck I’ve had 


I 


lite as nothing--wvorse than nothin i, 
to crown it, lean’t have you. Miss Wil- 
liams—Laura— you must have hiuown 
this. Come, give me one word ot e. 


Tean’t live without it!’ 


lle came closerto her, w ith a 


but unsuccessful effort to take ber 

Laura moved back gently, » . 
timid, upward glance. 

“Oh, Mr. Belding she hepa 
precatingly. 

“Don’t say no—don't Miss W 
Laura!’ Harrison implored. 

“Bat To can’t say yes,” said | 
softly. “I don’t know, Mr. 1s 


whether ]—eare for yeu or not.” 

“But you don’t know that you 
cried her lover, 

“N-no,” Laura admitted, with hers 
cast downward. 

“Then I can hope,” ericd Ila 
triumphantly, “and Pm comtider 
Williams Laura —that you'l 
favorably. Nobody loves you se 
nobody could make you happier. 
hope ot a speedy answer, tuay | 
may call for it soon? 

“Yes,” Laura responded, swe 

He did look 
there, tall and manly, under the 


Laura bestowed 


>** 
' 


very handsome 


a faint sti 


as she slipped timorously awas 
Eben Lake stood leaning 
tenes Ile interposed himse 





© had a lnerative practice in the 
in the county, and was 
fellow-practitioners 


' town 


among his 


' irp tellow; and he was not yet 
tive Boynton was justly proud 
~ here, Miss Williams!’ he com- 
io“ haven't seen anything ot 
i the evening.” 

Mr. Lake, | danced a quadrille 

vout’ said Laura, reprovingly. 
| don’t eount that!’ Eben de- 
“To tell the truth, Miss Wil- 


| don’t eount anything, unless 
dilhasa meaning, and you un- 
rand it so. There! do you under- 

‘ i that? 

I don’t) Know,” 

hat unsteadily. 

Soother! What was she to do? 

Well, PH explain,’ Eben proceeded, 
protessional calmness, “DT mean, 
\Williams, that Twant you tomarry 

this in mind tor 

in tact, sinee T first saw you; and 
ly occurred tome to settle mat- 
tdon’t need to tell you of 

you--of my love; you miust be 

May T not hope that 


said) Laura, some- 


I have had SsOTHEe 


~ lute 
my es- 


t that. vou 


vura, glaneing up oat him from be- 
ith the pink seart on her sott hair, felt 
‘ ot admiration tor his strength 


ness, She hesitated, pret 


vant time to consider it,” said 
issuringly, “you shall have it. 
sudden to 
would not 
ishall return to the 
You will give me my 
will not? You 
with one more devoted 
best happiness, Miss Williams!’ 
appreciate the honor you do ime,” 
irmured; “but T willtake the 
lavs, please, to think it over.’ 
Loen waved a courteous hand. 
Tconfidently expect to 
to the prettiest girl in the 


his tay seem you, 


\ teelings endure a 
epression,. 
three days, 
‘ betore T go, 


Vou 


tie Thee 


Vel 


a tant 


three days 


gaged 


ed, tenderly and triumphantly, 
laura fluttered past 
ghtened and her lips parted tremu- 
Ti 
n Wells was standing in the middle 
snow-piled flower bed, in 


him, her color 


, pare, 


tary state. Laura paused at its edge. 

Youlook like Patience ou a monu- 

nt’ she declared, with a half-hys- 
i) laugh. 


excitement of the past half hour 
ne What unnerved her, 
n't teel unlike it,” said John, jioin- 
zher with a long stride. 
Why?’ Laura calming 
tinder the triendly glance of John’s 
mt yeray eyes, 


WwW 


demanded, 


said John slowly, “when I 
stand still and see you talking to 
L Lake —anybody else, tor that 
tticnes Is all that keeps me 
ma 
i l apologetically as he said 
} sald no tmiore, 
found herself wondering it he 
lsavany more, Not that she 
Pwo proposals in an even- 
i ~ Unanswered, were quite 
Poli tiad) said things of the same 
re, and always stopped shortat 
complete point, 
it John Wells tlirted. No; Laura 
than that. But he was a 
i Warehouse, and the sole sup- 
~tnother and two vounger sis 
Laura was an heiress! 
e had been John’s role hith- 
he had told) himself, sternly, 
is Laura Williams was con- 
would continue to be. 
° ° *. . * * . 
lays atterwards, Boynton was 
l. and svipathetically grieved 
hewseot Aunt Lucinda’s very sud- 
at 
i and yrieved, but—alas, for 
ture !—tor beyond these emo- 
~ohodepthand intensity was the as- 
entand horror which greeted a 
ind complementary piece of in- 
Lucinda had mot possessed a tor- 
tha, 4s 4 natural consequence, 
\ itis Was not an heiress! 
was well tounded. Latira 
it i Judge Campbell so with 
enhe had called to as 
funeral arrangements, and 
R ta telv tramed inquiry on 
F 
¥ ‘ wd bad money 
e t 1; 
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Laura Wiiliams sat in the richly-turn- 
ished drawing room late on that excit- 
ing day. Her tace, Sad and sub- 
dued, was sweeter than ever in its black 
ruchings, 


sweet 
Possibly Harrison Belding, 
Who stood betore her, thought se. It he 
did, however, he gave no sign of it. 
“Twas dreadtully shocked to hear of 


your aunt's death, Miss Williams,” he 
Was saying, in properly modulated 


tones, * Accept my heartfelt condolence.” 
“She was all Dhad,” said Laura, gently. 
“TLdon't know how | shall get on with- 
outher dear Aunt Laecindat” 
Harrison cleared his throat nervously, 
“T-you will Miss Wil- 
liams, if Lintrude upon your griet with 
anapparently inappropriate matter, but 
“pray excuse me butis the report that 
your Aunt Lucinda was penniless a cor- 
rect one?” 
“Aunt 
“Oh. 


excuse me, 


Lucinda?’ Laura 
quite correct, Mr. 
Aunt Lucinda had nothing.” 

iTarrison pated, reddened, and moved 


repeated, 


yes, Belding! 


uneasily trom one foot te the other and 
back again 
“T hardly know how to put) it, Miss 


Williams,’ he stammered; “hut this— ah 
intelligence naturally affects my plans 


as regards yourself. Naturally, Miss 
Williams, naturally, wou must admit 
Laura rose 
“You mean, Mir. Belding,’ she said, 


pleasantly, 
the 
me the other evening?" 


*T--I—well, 


withdraw 
honored 


“that you wish to 


proposal with whieh you 


but Vow must see, Miss 


. 


Williatas, Hlarrison taltered, with his 
eyes on the tloor, “that a tellow- thata 
ian 

“T see, certainly, Mr. Belding,’ said 


Laura, quite collectedly,. 
vou, 


“Tam glad to 


beable to release Be assured Tdo 


it freely.” 

Mr. Belding, passing 
steps, met Eben Lake coming up. He 
carried a black bag, and a cane and um- 
brella strapped together, and he bowed 
before Laura, in the partor, ina hurried 
way. 


down the tront 


to the 
inforned 


station, Miss 
her; “but I 
my deep sym- 


Tam on tmiy 
Williams,’ hie 
Wished 
pathy in your bereavement.” 

“Thank you!’ 
candid eyes to his. 

But Mben avoided them. 
for 


way 
to asstire you oft 


said) Laura, raising her 


“Forgive mie mentioning such a 


thing at such a time, Miss Williams,” he 


continued, hastily, “but as this is mys 
ouly chanee— is ittrae that your Aunt 
Lucinda was not possessed of the for- 


was generally believed to 


she 


tune 

have? 
“Perfectls 

miild tomes, 
Khben took out his watel. 


true,” Laura rejoined, in 


“Lhave nota moment to spare, Miss 


Willianis,’ he said. “You tmaust over 
look tiv abruptmess: buat Daim = toreed to 
tell you that the taatter I mentioned to 


you, the other even, is or at least, that 
[no longer desire to proceed init, if you 
Will consent toon Withdrawal. To am 
exceedingly sorry ato being obliged te 
sav this, vou Kaveow, tout 

Ile was already halt way to the door, 


Lativa followed titn with calm eves, 


“Ceortainiv, Mr. Lake,’ she said, quite 


cordially; and the deaor closed) behind 
biden 

baive te tithtlees ‘ i setnaid won 
dering Vv acdhiunsitted a tl title teal 

“TT couldm’t stay ‘ " any myer,’ 
said Jobin We =, standing soto Laura, 
With both leer hand tioodaas ‘] atmiese 
sorry for you, dear! May Te vou that 
Will you let me take care of you now as 
wellas Lean? Lean’t be sorry Aunt bu 


cinda Was poor, because ib he biaclaa't 
been--well, vou Knew how it was, didn't 
you? Perhaps it was toolish in mie—talse 
pride—but TP eouldm’t helpait. It Thad 


known, though, that vou did not care 


have? 1 it im spite ot vour 


me, Pd imhe 
thousands.” 

For there was no longer a doubt im his 
hounding deart: the tenderness in her 
softteves setiled that. still, there was an 
expression in them wi phe did notur 
derstand. Ile started bach studden!s 

“Have DT miade a tastahe 7?" he aiedy in 
contusion, Hlas every vo omade a 
mistake? Was Nut [ot Io ined 
you're an he ~~ 4 ‘ 

“No, nol”? « Baer s uv 
she retreated < rout 
his i o™ 
} I’ver ‘ | 

are 


marry you, and Dim going te doit, and I 
shan’t let you off T think it's 
liked all the time, dear!’ 

Everybody in) Bownton knew the tacts 
ot the case within twenty 
leaked out econeerning Har 
Belding and Lake 
mystery! But those enterprising young 
men did not hear the last ot the subject 
fora long and heartrendering time. 


vou Ive 


four hours, 


llowever it 


rison bobeen Was a 


= —_ 
> 


SOME LITTLE WEAKNESSES, 


i 





Is there such a being as a perteet man? 
Probably not. Every sonot Adam seems 
to have his weak pointsomewhere., Vers 
often, of course, itis palpableat a glance, 
or, it of a mental nature, reveals itselt 
during «a five minutes’ comversation: but 
in thousands of 
mediately while in 
may not be discovered at all 


Itstatiees it 
oben louis, 


is mot bin. 
others it 


Many a man’s littl deteets are peeu 
liar in themselves, as well as in thei: 
COTS TETIOOS, There ix a ov rlain gen 


Hleman who has the greatest ditlieulty in 


finding his way abouta town where he 


ull his lite 


has lived 


It he 


is going te astreet onlw about 
halta mile trom his home. amd deter 
mines to walk forthe sahkeot exercise, 
he requires elaborate directions before 
he starts, 

At the outset all is plain sailing. Atte: 
he has gone only atew hundred vards, 
however, he suddenly stops dead, and 
looks about hitn im a state of comical 


bewilderment. 

Having imquired his way, he proceeds 
a little farther, onty te pullup again and 
TDhie 
invariatly hails the 
first gutter urchin he comes across, and 
engages the youth to pilet 
mnainder of the journey, 

All the street arabs Kiow the 


take his bearings. result is never 


satistactory; tor he 
him the re 


strange 


old) gentleman, whois perteetly sound 
and healthy exeept as regards what 
phrenologists call the “torgan of loeal- 
Aad 

Nunibers of people lack the sense of 
spell, While someot these can tell a 
strony, sweet odor from its opposite, 


there are others who cannet distinguish, 
by the nose alone, liquin anmimnonia trom 
water. This attlietion, of 
compensations: teat 


mourse, has Its 
lias it 


none the less 


its dangers alse. 
Two or three vears age, ter instanee, a 
went inte slope late at night. 


The place was in darkiess; tried te 


tian hi-~ 
seo bie 
light «@ triateh, 

At the tirst 


well tor 


matternpet tie failed. Tt was 


did an 


toapply the 


Deinea thioat bye for, justas 


he was going lueiter to the 
had 


hit, Shouted trom: the roeorway 


“Prom’t strike at She she 


bon again, his wite, whe tollowed 


gras f°? 

So, in facet it was. The closing of the 
outer door had blown out ome of the jets, 
and the tap liad mot been turned off, Yet 
the stnell ot the gas erpowering as it 
wWies, chicl met cotferaed thie shopheeper's 
olfactory organs tide, thnake any 
itaperessions cre there It the mate bad 
ligghitescd beestesres thaes  tensene’s Speotise bia 
corre tee thre (deworw . an explosion 
would tindoubtediv lave taker place 

Pro ease of tire, again, anviwedy with owe 
erse of sane raaca ose i ‘ tridi 
capped. Omidyw last scene ‘ talvvartean 
resident thus atthreted. wit ‘ ite ane 
ehildren were at thie eo Ie tear 
escaped bemg 

\1 ys R , F j 
house ne . . 
tliat buy? 3 ‘ toh 
fie ‘ ! hy had 
he dials ‘ ‘ i 
" i } i ‘ al 
Voorn thieese \ " ' 
tu ot itt ‘ ‘ fie ‘ 
rrousedt, ! ‘ t othe 
priest suas clest 

There are t : atitieste 
press tl ‘ t \ ? ter 
Whice lew the ‘ i 
} Lice te i ! prlure: at 
t sporie ‘ i t ! i er ‘ 
cotstial riet af 
cated 

I) 
canthet latig } heats 
i tl 

t i I ‘ 
al yE 
taiecrit tiie 


3 


wtrarm 
amd oxiver th 
cause him to weep profusely 


mons, the mosthackneyed ot mel: 
aticowentiments these ngs 
Por years he has struggled against his 
tendency to drop into tears on the smal 
but the mmicost 
thing will melt him instantly 


Bric-a-Brae. 


Tatar Te 
tribes oft 


est provocation, tritling 





STAR, 
the Causasus 


Among the wilde: 
ehild ts 
taught to use the dagyer altiest as secon 
as he ean walk. 


every 


Phe children tiest learn 
Without making a splash, 
and by incessant practice acquire an ex 


to stab water 


traordinary command over the weapon 


Bacon. The 
the Latin meaning 
laurel.’ In 


The 
lor’ is 


teri “‘lewehe 
from 


erowned with 


the Prenmeh it 


becomes “a young squire, met made a 
Knight.’ Its first Moglish meaning was 
“a young unmarried tian.’ Ten coll 
times the student-undergraduate was 
forbidden by the law of the universities 
Lo MAE, OM prada ol ex geealsieons Viola 


tion of this law bey Wiillisanna Lae 


in his invention of the stoeh trog lors, 


restiltes| 


For tate Cars Ton thee titme ot) Pbes 
the grown king of Wiaarles, who died tm the 
vear HS, laws were minde to protect the 
eat, as it was of preat) importance om as 


eount of its The forteit. ter 
Stealing or killing a cat that gruardedd the 


king's 


seareity. 
yranary Was a sheep, or as match 
wheat as, when poured over the eat, sus 
pended bey the tail, its bread teenebeinnge thee 
Noor, would forta a heap high emerge te 
eover the tippof the 
taken at this 
breed of these prolific creatures 


The 
Inuse ne doubt perpetuates the 


foortuer., erent are 


Was Chrnse Ceo ttaegererver thee 


oor MaAN, Word “toot” meow 


Oth preeses 
for which sucha 


servant was originally 


engaged namely, to rium alongside hie 
master’s carriage. Tt is net, however, 
that he was engyaped to ceo otuiueh run 


it that bis 
tomake any great show, one of 
the very old 


hing, hor was taster clesined 
his stall 
tasks in dave 
tend nid 


right side uppermost a 


beet s teont 
the carriage, te ite hee pritage it 


premsitioos which 


Was sometimes reversed, owing to thy 
ruts and holows with which even the 
best kept roads abounded 
instr APPEARANGC KH op fete Peon 

The year Ist) was the nine laamedredth 
anniversary of the flest) apepeemranee of 
the fork in Western boareapee In ‘e . 
sonotthe Venetinnm Droge Pietro Crrseealhe 


married the Byzantine Primeess Argile 


who, atthe wedding: break tast, borestagehat 


outa silver fork and gold spooom. Nhe 


was copied by the great) Vetetian fara: 


lies, though the chureh opposed the tush 


jon aS anminsult to Prowidlemeen. Tt tek 
three hundred and sSixtv vears for the 
fork toe reach bP lorenee In ‘it was 
footed in | arieve: Tetrt t Sigs Preel toayt 


lean that the traveler Corvate: bereusgobet 


direct trom Venice to Piigland 

Vite. Mesostasae Moxseaeg j In M 
tinarriage is preceeded biwoia sever ‘ 
feast, aceortpariod With altrost tneoessant 
titi Noid thee bertehes centage 

end oa biapypew bite Cote cone f thee resortat 
~ hye reise Vo pack cree be emt. devat ‘ ' ! 
thie Sriapepeecd tape tee at in 


“Keeps at tage’? talkie 


cnecd divtecbiteoge, need of neat : 
tobeoraninayy Posat thie t " j 
praiter as ted t It ‘ 
tive Neotnicat - 
| ‘ il | tigre 
moa l | th | ‘ 
! at sa tits 
atid caecpuacadeitear t 
ome to have a sumed tin 
too express the r crenoed vw ‘ . 
astoall weeding prresent 
Parkin Reso i \! 

bards, though | 
riitie ter face thipeaut ' 
they yo tol Bs ‘ 
hhiees NN ad i! ‘ it 
ter thie polace ‘ t ‘ ' 
bird wit pret t | 
thus obtained, a 
trie reatiure thie 
t @ pertect J t 
thiat * ‘ 

' . , 
ait i! t 

1 ‘ 





> Well, I 





treated only in the old was 


THE WATCHMAN. bn 









































































































hope Vou have had it; and perhaps you 
ny ‘ © satistiod in future.” 

As It ht thus bitterly, | raised miy 

Moat ‘ ove nel ‘ remea Vvoung man, 

awane : ' pebat canued gersaee sith a high-bred face 

. it ‘ thee pis stree 

i fiends of hit m pears wm oy 

\! t menthe did not appear to 

ed ‘ rat anything near him-he 

pon thy lone - 4 ite be paving into vacancy, and 

nap cig there Was a listless, Weary EXpression on 

eagi ' ! tace, but TP noticed how quickly this 

<appeared when Lads Moreton ap- 

ri : ' pera ed ditt she took hitn away out 

, nebratkivaea. of mney yht, and Psaw him no more for 

= iwhiles then Dobserved hin among the 

‘ laneers, With Agnes fora partner, 


Hlow she simpered and giggled! Twas 
mitat her behavior, and I feit in- 


that, though he laughed with 


—_ - 
ioeedigen 
In Smiling Eyes. Unetivels 


tnd talked to her, he was really tired ot 


' , hae enseless chatter, so Twas not sur- 
prised When, a few moments later, I saw 
rei Adan sie Samkeiees. Sane: tb that he had changed his companion, and 
— t ed upon on thatit was the kind and sensible Lady 
aie Ate Oy Ree Moreton hohad linked her arm within 
i 
how Ishould take sneh at Phas creapproaching: my corner I 
tet mae ol ty. Before ="? t lt feo miveelf; but Lady Moreton 
| miit very t 
j \ i re 1 tiie 
siserd the let anid red | ‘ Hyado you hide yourself 
v ‘ fet a mated Agen vi thy Ldlon’t think vou have 
hie e, | | \ ane j | ‘ 
' all, waned, teneore r, ome ; ' tised my head; [felt that 
ehouatied } ad Hasal decile ere atlanne liow dared she 
wines of Lady Moreteas hice bacacd tte il he knew very well why 
atte te ‘ i ti se _ ‘ 1 
’ | 1! wre hye aid, ‘allow mie 
\ Hoel oan sistasMiedl ; to voua very dear friend of 
oe pier: sities as sienriliieadlt | | Se ORNS 
| Lady Moreton went away, 
noted thet, as wis EEE F. CARMSAIIED EN: “SENSOR wid « 4 rit idown beside me. 1 
‘ I toes Caer at tation ated dist I it pose myself, to appear selt- 
| 
thie Haeoter aa ltie PABHEY Pru MAY WeeTe | eased Hie said) nothing for a few 
terrt seormvethonge trggedd tie te yield ted ‘i pents then te leaned over and touch. 
present kindly recqtuest an 
Phen PL rerieraleered toy tate cat the ist hy sein’ saiee CP sn: are you not? You 
. wowhich Phad been how at test wen intev Wotan of mine?” 
had satin acerner trying to shield on his votes iwlow and mitusieal, and he 
ell —s cease ag oy ore. Bae poked his own language. Tanswered 
five it Wits mtr pial teayV potsadeanye ‘ 
ould exeite remiuanrhk or ridteutle wn ae Te hoo 
: , vl : 
hy s a . e ee po oP peeing lls: nile al Surprise | Suppose in wat 
; . itonished oat my answering hin se 
tterly E tivcd contrasted ty lonely and protmptly in his own tongue. Pe still 
nnoticed condition with the hem “m" ar cat beside mie; though he did) not speak, 
led to the bright-faced brautitul girts Dtelt that he was serutinizing: me atten- 
BrOUIME fi tively, amd Po ogyrew rather angry. Sol 
| | . I 2 be vane beste 0 rhea cir determined to break the silence, TD raised 
‘ " erecdt at DL odacwel then bitterly «le my head and maid 
ca la el ae Sia Phew cave beginning to damee. Thad 
Verb trot teetter pro 
atiothver bea and vet Why was itl 7 
i Phen, studdeniv recolleeting what oa 
ited to ge, to endure all the old ton striction my sentence might bear, I 
: > pees stod beetore the mirror. Tt Panee, ie ss ir parted nefits atignt 
Licielt ds batt stele amemiaienia’’ Vitae: meth ies Wat Hedebiieths atime, ne doubts 
sith: preitsse of ravenr-llweh Tssge Phe ee i i. ae ep union than ever, 1 
lerwWaerpe this pera . 
howe tie also wo oval, thin, 
‘ , face, destitute of colon Coli thist aad pains 
aye i&- gee "ne appeals anki . Ss ‘ danee,’ Lo replied hur- 
; a 1nd . Lis *T dase Hot daneed to-might: bout 
hee | ‘1 { my eliait wil , ' . shoride bo. detent derbi Gem 
: . " oa : 1 ast sti hie invered: and then TP grew re 
mvaiet { ‘ vtler a : — nig 
y ate ae ‘ , iis Gol! Prepeated: and be went. 
, Nhe / on: esate bse sailed ofall! Phen Tbepan te feel ashamed of may 
\ thet \¢ frien Iso tacacd need tert Wiiatomiust he think of me? 
thie | ftenm tl ight) that M) 7 rew hetter. Psealded my- 
‘wi A daa Salat ach seli vigpornousiy, but that did no goods so 
- lL comtented mivsell with vowing that, 
' ad wir £ Awe t! vss gail con ttn tht, unless Tehanged very 
: io ete hid Nic aan ritiechy PE wotuld eve ittemad Steh an as- 
= Ree ahaa ok hae erably sagen Meanwhile To looked 
; rid ern \ thie CCootanits beat) die dad 
aepunnene et ‘ lenitls nm tl ballroom, for To ssw 
. ' P 
Vo at te, and sae ‘ . * ae e « 
i | ‘ mid ashe | \ at | aw the ¢ t often Ale 
‘thd, Wie i ster, penerally cold 
ul , ot ; i fle iti a trangers, relaxed to 
. loa ut Vaw tied 1 i ben are th tee Visit ts, \ 
' Vid wine I ‘ ttl ‘ ! biaet ure with this rich nian would pive 
= \ niwa an ! that f Which she had staked all and 
ited | Lien { fore (Potty prosition ane atnipele 
After na wh , eadtu , , a ' : . 44 
mv bieeuartt it tou st cal woaes ‘ sth meay tiave Tresamied of this; she 
er e sutistiod Posn tie trie uit iV tiave thoteht that of allay father's 
| t Heed fer Suatisty thie ‘ ! eit atigehiter the Count would be most 
troN Picattire minv ~t ! ely tere rose her to be his wite. That 
‘ t a 1 grave vseit | t ‘ ! ntended to tarry one of miy 
ed bard, let met rite { evervone said, for de Visited no 
‘ | ved en ten ase - 
' ‘ Lady Moretom’s son, hdyar Porrester, 
| I ys LP deeided wocomipanied him, but he had long been 
Yous thotatiarrving tian, so there 
me ° . ° e suasl iy tat attached to his tre 
et ‘ Wohiat a . ent Visits 
at Tow writ , 6 Vident wi Of tivo sis 
( tow 1 choose, Liven ] 
. il \ tld mot divine 
‘ lelerentia { 
etre t bes 
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Count’s seeking her society more than 
theirs. 

As tor me 
and indeed the Count’s 


me would have put any conjectures at 


nobody ever thought of me, 
manner towards 


rest. Tle seldom addressed me, 

I otten found him looking at me, as if 
studying me; wondering, doubtless, why 
[made my appearance at all, with such 
unassuming and such a= plain 
tace wondering how I could possibly be 
a sister to the stately Eleanor, the capti- 
vating Petrella, the witty Agnes. 

Other people wondered too, at my sud- 
den fancy for society; but I eared not, 
for Tsaw him, my handsome Leonardo, 
and that was enough for me; soin sweet- 
ness and bitterness I spent my days. 

One day—the last I saw him—he asked 
one of us to play, and {Petrella sat down 
tothe piano, She played tairly well, not 
with atrue musical but slowly 
and brilliantly. 

As tor me, I did not care tor parlor se- 


ways 


taste, 


lections. I loved the compositions of the 
yreat musicians, and as I looked at the 
Count I fancied he telt as I did, tor as he 
turned over the Petrella, I 
thought that he looked somewhat bored. 

I had played for him; but now 
a sudden seized ime to show him 
that Lexeelled in this point at least. I 
tancied Teould please his fastidious taste, 


leaves for 


never 


desire 


so | readily obeyed when Petrella, rising 
from the piano, caught my hands play- 
fully, and entreated me to take her place. 

I putaway all Petrella’s music and sat 
down at the piano. IT know LT played well. 
At first I trembled a little, tor the Count’s 
dark eyes were fixed intently upon me; 
but then, as | continued, I torgot every- 
thing— where I was, my diflidence, even 
my auditor, only the glorious music that 
my touch brought forth. 

My eyes sparkled, the blood sprang to 
my cheek, the spiritot the old masters 
inspired me, when, as [raised my bead, 
I was startled by the look Tmet trom the 
Count’s eyes, 
strange look, and IT saw the 
fingers that rested on the pi- 
With a sudden abrupt 


It wasa 
long dark 
ano tremble. 
chord LT stopped, 

Tielt blind and dizzy; I did not hear 
anything of Petrella’s wondering praises 
of my performance; I did) not notice the 
envious silence of my sisters Eleanor and 
Agnes, 

Ttelt To miust 
and went 


vo, mist 
blindly up stairs to my 
There Lsat on the tloorina 
bewilderment. Twas halt mad, 
I think, for] even thought tor a while 
that the Count loved me, that what I had 
evidence of this; but 
my self-possession returned, and [ saw 
emotion in its true light. Ile evi- 
dently loved music, and my playing had 
touched hime yes; that was it. 

My pillow) remained 


be alone, so I 
rose 
OWh root, 
state of 


sech Was an soon 


his 


that 
night, and it was not until morning that 
IL decided that | would 


again. To would go away, 


unpressed 


never see him 


Pale and haggard | descended to break - 
fast. AS TLentered the roon Klernor ex- 
claimed : 


‘ 


“Goodness, Lucia, how pale vou are! 

My tather started as he caught sight of 
Hie. 

“Whatis the matter with wou, Lucia?’ 
“You are 


he said hurrienly. as pale as 


agphost!’ 


“Tam not quite well, I think,’ IT re- 
plied unsteadily. “*Myw head aches.” 
“You want change of air, I suppose,” 


said my tather; and straitway I was tor- 


yotten by everyone save Petrella, who 
sat beside me and watehed me very un- 
easily. 

She followed me to my room atte: 
break fast, and asked how Twas teeling; 


bat T,ot course, could only evade her 


questions, Stillshe sat there, fingering 
the books on the table inan embarrassed 
Inanner, and then, suddenly rising, she 
came behind my 
speak hesitating! y. 

“Lucia, I 
thing 


chair and began to 


Want to tell wou some. 
She stopped. 

“Well?” Tsaid inquiring! 

“something that happened last night.” 
coutinued Petrella, and paused again. 

at vou?” T asked. 


idle es, to mie,” she re plied: thre mn, despe- 


rately, “Lucia, how would vou like me 
to yet married?” 
I started to my teet with a horrible 


fearatmiv heart. 

“He does not love you! He has not 
iwked you?” | ed ss sono! (oh, 
etre i! 

Wiis va 4 . . i | 
ning ‘ . . 
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remember, for you were not there. 
was not quite dark, twilight only, 
as I was sitting there a gentleman, Came 
into the room. As first I thought it « as 
papa, but when he came over to p, I 
found it was Edgar—Kdgar Forrest, r. 
Well, he sat down and began to talk j, 
such a way; and at last, I can’t tel! y, 
how, he said—he asked me to marry }\1). 
I was quite surprised, for, though he had 
been here so often lately, I never once 
thought that he had any idea of me, si); 
a foolish, light, good-for-nothing crea. 
ture; and he is so clever, and proud, and 
rich! 

“Ile seems so cold to everybody, too; 
but’—with a half smile—“he was not 
cold last night—indeed I halt lost my 
tearothim. But I felt as if my girlish 
lite was too happy to change. I felt as jt 
I did not love him enough either to give 
up all the love and homage, all the pet- 
ting and caressing I received here, tor 
him. Irespect and admire him!” pPe- 
trella paused. 

“IT do more than that, I like him bette; 
than anybody I meet here’—and she 
paused again—better than anyone | 
have ever met; yet he half trightens me, 
so I just said ‘No,’ all in a moment, and 
kept trembling the whole time; but if 
you had seen his face! 
right?” 

She stopped with a half sob, and raised 
her flushed face from my knee, where 
haa laid it, fixed her teartul 
upon me. I took her bands. 

“Now, answer me truly,” T said. “You 
don’t love him?” 

“T think not,’’ said Petrella. 


a 


it 
and 


a 


Oh, Lucia, was | 


she even 


“No,” 

You ought to be quite sure,” I said, 
looking down at her, “It all depends 
upon that. If you do not, you were quite 
right to act as you did. In fact, you 
could do nothing else, being such a true- 
hearted little darling. And we all here 
should be selfish enough to be glad that 
this Mr. Forrester has not taken away 
the light of our house,” 

Petrella kissed me 
nestly. 

“Tam glad, too, to stay. 
to go, so I suppose I 
him at all.’ 

And she danced away; but from that 
time there was a strong link between us, 
and I became Vetrella’s contidante. 

That day wewere all seated at the 
dinner table when my father came in. 
Ile entered rubbing his hands, 

“Well,” he said in a relieved tone, “I 
have got that off my mind,and I am glad 
of it, for Lucia was beginning to look 
very pale,and Petrella was not much 
better this morning. You are to go next 
Monday; and, with this lucid state- 
ment, my father seated himself at the 
table, and opening his book —for he 
spent all the time he possibly could in 
reading—he began his study and his 
dinner with an appetite. 

We looked at one 
then Eleanor spoke. 

“You forget, tather, that we are in ig- 
norance of any plans relating tu us 


sagerly and ear- 


I don’t want 
don’t care about 


another, puzzled; 


Which you may have formed, Might 1] 
ask where we are to go?” 

“Oh, yes; | forgot!’ said my tather, 
Without raising his eyes. “I have en- 


gaged a cottage for you in Milford, one 
of the prettiest little watering places, in 
my opinion—quite retired and quict 


and a month ortwo there will set up 
Petrella and Lucia. They just wanted 
change ot air.” 

My tather’s remedy for every ailment 


was change of air, and for a minute I 
could not help laughing at him. 

My sisters sat aghastat first; then ties 
poured out such a torrent of expos ‘ 
tions that I was wellnigh deafened. 
London season was not half over if 
stayed away a month or two everybodys 
would have left town; then Milford a> 
so unfashionable! Oh, they could t 
vo there! 

But they might have 
words, for my father, generally the «+ 
est of meu, when he took an idea into 'i> 
head, was not to be argued out of i! 
he remained setadtast, tortitying hin 
against their arguments and entre 
With the sublime 
was doing his duty nobly by his fan 
in spite of all the disagreeable « 
quences it entailed on him. 

Ilaving finished his dinner, he ro 
quitted the room, 

Thad said nothing, for at first 
glad to get away from London; t 
suddenly remembered that it | 


spared 


consciousness that 


should never see Leonardo agall 
pportunity of getting away If 


hat I had 





twas passing around me by the an- 
ice ot Agnes, 
s to you, Lucia, we owe all this! 
i had not assumed that sad, listless 
»ssion, father would never have 
vit of sending us away.” 
how much she is 
ted by the thought ot leaving?” 
red Eleanor. ‘“‘Perhaps she may 
ismuch oeeasion to regret our de- 
ive as you. T always thought her 
lon taste for society had more in it 


you not see 


Was apparent.” 
sas too much. IT tried to rise, but 
treneth tailed; I tell forward sense- 
pon the floor. 
wsillall the week, but no one took 
notice of me except Petrella. She 
» to sit with me often, and tried to 
er dbie. 
\ly sole desire was to get away. 
~owly the tedious hours crawled on, 
iat length Monday arrived, and my 
ro Who was pot able to accompany 
i Miltord, drove with us to the sta- 
rnd saw us off 
were nicely situated in the railway 
Petrella whispered to me, 
there WAS opposite to hera 
tlhonanly-looking young man, who 
1 found pretext for drawing her into 


aye, as 


seated 


ersation. 

\uenes Was not to be lett out, and soon, 
idge by their merry faces and tre- 
nt inughter, the three were engaged 
i highly entertaining conversation, 

| watehed them with infinite surprise. 
onit Lhad been beautiful, Lam sure 
iid and would have travelled to the 
bot the world without being accosted 
i single person or accosting one, 

* * 7 * a 7 

| was writing one evening, a fortnight 

‘iter our arrival at Milford, when Pe- 
trelia entered my room, 

shecame in slowly, and said: 

“lm tired, Lucia—so tired! May I 

aw this chair over and sit at the win- 

low ?”” 
“Yos, Petrella; of course!’ T replied. 
“Anything you like! Who went out just 
‘hleanor and Agnes. They wenttoa 
\irs. Somebody’s to spend the evening 
that woman who was here the other day, 
vouknow,’ sheexplained. ‘**They won't 
be back till late; her son’s down from 
London,” 
fhe last remark, though seemingly ir- 
relevant to the first portion of the sen- 
tenee, Was in reality not so. 
“bid they walk?” IT asked. 
“Yes. They went by the garden down 
wethe back of the house; but John is to 
iveover for them. Why do you want 
to know ?” 

| reflected, seeing Petrella’s dim eyes 

nd listless attitude, 

You ought to have gone with them,” 

| <vid decidedly. 

Oh, don’t want to go!’ she returned 

earily. “Lucia, this chair 

ivier every day, I think.” 

~he was drawing it over to the window. 
had seareely said this when a sudden 
imation from her made me start. 

© Was looking eagerly out, her face 

-hing deeply, an unwonted brightness 


’ 


becomes 


her eyes, 
Petrella, 
“what is it? 

Petrella did 
ly and 


Petrella!’ I cried, starting 
What sas 
not wait; she turned 
out of the 
lL her door close a minute after. 
fora moment, then 
window; but there was 
Which could explain 
tlla’s strange ‘conduct. There 
lootmarks in the sand betore the 
e indeed; but what did that 
lhey were doubtless made by Agnes 
{ hieanor when going to Mrs, “Some- 
Iyv’s”’ to tea, 


brit 


k ran room, and I 
tood irresolute 
ed to the 

ny outside 


were 


show? 


fhen Tremembered that) Petrella had 
| me that they had gone through the 
rden oat the back of the house; conse- 
ently the footsteps could not be theirs. 
‘ut What did tootmarks signity ? People 
issed our house every day. No; it must 
‘ve been something else that had so 
tartled Petrella. 
l yave up guessing, and went back 
Sly to my seat, and sitting down 
omy head on my hands, thought and 
dered. Gradually my mind wand- 
blrom the subjects betore me, and I 
in to speculate on the change in 


tlla, and trom that to the 


change in 


I acknowledged to Wivse lt that 

i * Was 48 yreat a change in me as in 
Ci te I had quite got over my love 
# rt I « } 

‘ i narae I « lid Lew miy 
~, I I i ‘ 
. 
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I went downstairs slowly, meditating 
in bitter mood as to how things had 
turned out. I had no purpose in going 
down, but I was so much out of humor 
With myself that I wanted 
somewhere, 

The summer sunshine poured in 
through the open windows, the sweet 
songs of the birds reached me; but I was 
outot tune with everything good, sweet, 
or bright in this world. 

I passed slowly on through the sun- 
light, down the stairs, half way along 
the hall as far as the door of the little 
drawing-room. My eyes were down- 
cast, but just then I raised them in time 
enough to see what prevented me trom 
entering. 

Petrella sat opposite to the door ina 
low chair, a deep blush glowing in her 
cheeks, her head hung down in shame- 
faced fashion, to hide her happy eyes. 

A glance explained the reason of this 
change in her, also her inexplicable con- 
duct of this evening. Leonardo 
behind her, leaning over her, speaking 
eagerly, his handsome face aglow, plead- 
ing in rapid low tones, and, apparently, 
judging by Petrella’s expression, not in 
vain. 

Atter one briet look, I passed on noise- 
lessly. The sunlight seemed to die out, 
and darkness took its place. My heart 
was laid bare to me then. I was aroused 
fromthe torpor which I had mistaken 
for indifference, and which was caused 
bya reaction after the 
that had wrung it during those months 
in London, 

I walked blindly on, and turned un- 
wittingly into a little spare room at the 
end of the hall. There I threw myself 
upon a couch, unconscious of all save the 
awtul pain at my heart. 

I knew then that I had not torgotten 
my love; I know, too, that unconsciously 
ITmust have cherished an unadmitted 
hope, or the utter extinetion of it would 
not have affected me like this. 

The certainty of my fate kept medumb 
in my great grief. I did not ery out, 
wring my hands, or do anything but 


to escape 


stood 


fierce passions 


crouch there in the sunlight for what 
seemed to me ages, but for what was 
really only minutes, 

I wanted to wait a little while—I asked 


no more—alone, to collect some sense to 
guide mein my tuture life, to summon 
some strength to help me to go through 
it all. 

Slowly consciousness of outer things 
began to return, and the sudden obseur- 
ing of the sunlight caused by someone 
standing between me and it caused me 
to glance upward, and I saw Leonardo. 

I sprang to wy feet, blindly putting 
out my hands to keep him off, an awtul 
rage and shame half choking my utter- 
ance, 

“Is there no place to which T can go,” I 
cried, ‘“‘where you cannot come? Is it 
not enough to have your haunting image 
wring my heart, spoil my youth—and I 
am only nineteen—but you must come to 
insult mein your new-found happiness? 
The wounded animal can creep into some 
corner to die alone; but IT must be fol- 
lowed, goaded to madness, my stricken 
heart laid bare, nny shameful secret torn 
from me! 

“Could IT not be leftone short half-hour 
alone with my anguish, but you must 
come with Petrella’s kisses tresh on your 
lips, with the contession of Petrella'’s love 
ringing in your You 
have witnessed my deepest humiliation, 


Cars? (G0 how, 
you have surprised and forced from su 
sufficient” —for he 


Vou «exact 


my secret. Is it not 


still stood betore me—“or do 
more and make me speak 
and tell you that I love you, have 
you from the first moment [ saw 
with the love of a heart closed 
childhood to all others? I 
graded no further, say no more! Will 


more plainly, 
loved 
you, 
frou 
can be de- 


ore 


you never leave me? 


I half shrieked out the last words, 
raising my wild eyes, brimming with 
tears wrung trom them by rage and 


shame, to his face, 

A moment's profound silence then tol- 
lowed. Over his spread an in- 
explicable brightness; then with a sud- 
den swift movement he caught me in bis 


face 


aris. 

I asked for no explanation; | needed 
none, 

Petrella told the 
between laughter and tears. 
too late that she had, as I suspected trom 


me rest alterw 


she found 


the beginning, loved kdyar lorrester a 
the time, but saw no way te withdras 
er retusa 
vas I ‘ ‘ 
e , 
pondenta ‘ ny 


ards, 


deputed Leonardo, his best friend, te 
plead his cause with Petrella. 

Kdgar knew nothing of 
own love for me. It seemed to Leonarde 
sacred and word ter be 
said about it, even to Mdgar. 

Hesaid but how leeliewer af 
that he was unacecountally attracted to 
me trom the first glimpse he had of ty 
dark, colorless face on the might of the 
ball. 

Then Lady Moreton told bins the nest 
morning of what she was pleased to call 
my wondertul talent, and he alee beard 
from the lips ot her ladyship, whe alerts 
in all the world understood anything of 
me,ot my lonely, unlowed lite; and be 
drew back almost reverently trom ad 
dressing tome the flippant chit-chat that 
was rife in our circle. 

So he came to love 
love! Let me pause here and speak of 
Petrella. 

lvonardo was 
his suit for his triend, and had just lett 
truer ote 


lu onarda’s 


tow aweet fora 


me- with whata 


successful with her in 
the lovers together when he saw 
the other room, and entered, driven ty a 


sudden impulse, 
* * * . ° . - 


We were married three months alter 


wards — Petrella and 
same day. 


blgar aleer corn the 


[pass over the unbounded rage amd 


astonishment of Kleanor and Ages at 
finding that | had carried off the prize t 
am too happy to let a shadow rest on te, 
and they cannot think tv 


my 


teieores tinnede 


serving of baeonarde than FT hrow 
myself to be. 

As tor Petrella 
stmileas [think of her 
band. low different he 
and, linay say, with me 
is with the rest of the world. 

And how beautiful and 
loving happiness has made Vetrelia 
darling! May her path continue to be a 
bright and happy as it is at present! 

Mdyar’s mother, Lady Moreton, is pes 
feetly enchanted with her grave, cleses 
with mss 


miv liges relasedd itite a 


amel of eer bites 
jm with beer 
frosts Whrat bee 
merry atud 


eure 


Ianiarde's 
lemvk ond 


bier orcad dm 


and 
she 


son's choice, 
too, she says. 
upon him as her second son; so 
me daughter. 

Love seems to have opened all ite trea» 
ures for me. Mdygar thier beeomet 
brother in the world, and father bias 
grown wondertully attentive to me. It 
was worth while to be ignorant of love 
for nineteen years tor the pleasure of be 
ing taught by my Iaonarde. 

Lady Moreton said that she foresaw 
my marriage from the night of that ball: 
but that is impossible. she «aid Peould 
not guess the reason of ber special ivi 
tation tome, which puzzled nie so tue, 
and, when [ told ber I was as far tross 
guessing as ever, latighed at 
puzzled face, and called mie a little wins 
pleton. I froms all these things to 
something sweeter to me than all 

I always thought that Leonards 
our wedding to be as private a 


has always 


makes 


my 


shaw my 


pass 


wish 
possible, on account of the bride be bad 


chosen being omy cheeks burn a= [T werite 


it- so unattractive. btit, ter tony Step ‘ 
he acquiesced in Lady Moreton anil 
Petrella’s desire to have things done con 


a yvrand scale. 


I tried all | eould, for bis <ake and es 
own, to change their decision, tut in 
vain. After we came tack ter tows be 
«showed no desire to conceal the tact of 
our enyvagement, as Po biad expected, teat 
to my mystifieation, behaved a 
were perfectly proud of and 
fait’. 

Thathis heart is wrapeye 
that lam the lightet hl oye 
cious treasure, T kinow, the j 
understand it J feel wher 
ita shield were between tv ' ‘ 
and aAnnOVvyAnCe 

but, even so, TP felt dees f ' 
when others were by and <a 
Yetit was not tuntil the eve shy 
our marriagé that TP ventured teat 
all. Then, with statuimeriny j 
busing blushes, Ptold bins { 
felt that | was so plain, bow t j 
longed for his sake to be beaut 

When | had finished [T raieed a 
timidilyv, and <aw that t 
feral sonidos cot beim sbleaeesieee j 
love-light im his eve feaeguenye ore 
was atenderex pression a t 


igen. Phe stooped s 
then, rising and drav 
his, he took tne 


Crprprosile 


J srk tiyy 1 


5 


looked eagerly, breathlessly. The girl 


before me was beautiful beautitul! 
biven beside handsome Leonardo she 
was that. I said the word over tomy 


wolf, and then bewildered, TL looked up at 
him, and in his proud, smiling eyes read 
the confirmation of my bliss, 
EEE 

A Jtsarr Apventoenn. The 
anadventure inan Indian jungle shows 
how indifterent to danger a tiger is when 
intent tupon gratitving ita ferocity. The 
Colonel, having shot a gaur, sent two 
to bring in the head. They re- 
turned with the news that a family of 
tigers bad taken possession of the gaur. 
Whereupon the Colonel, accompanied by 
his native hunter and the two coolies, set 
out to bag a‘tiger. The big cat« were 
found hard at work ina patch of heavy 
Krass, into whieh they bad dragged the 
aur. 

Sending the two coolies upa small tree 
a little way off, the Colonel and the shi 
haree climbed a large tree by the aid of 
ladder, Prom his perch the 
gota view of a large and a me 
Iie fired at the shoul 
large took «a 
other as it bolted, and 


story of 


Came tos 


wm lratisbin 
(colonel 
ditumn-sized tiger. 
der ot the 
lot at the 
it» back 
There responding 
fiver rushed at the 
knocked down the ladder, and 
wounded from a hurried shot, to a heavy 


one, and Mnay 


broke 
them a 


Mere rours; 


Colonel's tree, 


retired, 


pateh of grass ten yards off, 

There itannouneed itselfon guard by 
tials, failed te 
drive itavay. binding thathe had but 
two eartridges lett, the Colonel held out 
his hand te the The 
worthy had given the bag containing the 


roars and hive shots 


shikaree for tiore. 
Atntotinition tone of the coolles, 

Only a monkey or a native could ce 
sceend the tree without a ladder; the red 
ants led the menalively time; the young 
tiger whose back had been broken roared 
night, and its mother, whe 
wason guard, responded, 


through the 

‘Thetwo kept flor an 
daybreak 
A dead branch 
“a roar, 


cartridges were 
An hour 
became silent. 
thie 
Which told that she was stillon guard. 
The Colonel took off his trousers and 
coat and staffed them tall of leaves, thus 
toaking a dummy man. The shikaree 
tore his turban inte «trips, and tied one 
end to the stuffed figure. Going outona 
branch be let it down. As it touched the 
sprang tiponm it 


emergency, leefore 
the tigers 
Wrass provoked 


' 
fiesnige inte 


yround, the tigress an 
it ter brite, 

The Colonel rolled her over with a bail 
the neck and another through 
ihe shoulder, She died without a groan, 
Then the coolies were called upon to de 
eeond and re-erect the ladder. 

Colonel 


teore 


thretugh 


foown it the came, load ds the 


rilles from the bay, and killed the 
broken-bachked eub, but bis trotisenrs 
mid coat were both torn into shreds, 
andhehadto walk to his tent more un 
dye elthana Highland seot in full joa 
riscle tritsie 
— 
low By Vitrin Pate. Oss of) the 
trident tous sight= in the world is con 
tantiv te be seen at DIardwar, «a sacred 
eit thee Pbisidevom lyinige cn thre beageh 
Po the (satiyeem, Dts population is miainly 
nposed of an ever-shitting throng of 
' ne, Whe eome trom all purts of 
J bias ome on foot, others by train, to 
asthe jsp thee ¢Cebeat, a ben dof the + or 
geartit ! j ‘y } ‘ na reot bericdygre 
hiere,t thie pp " Hisigers ft thie 
od ate thas beeonne astie t their 
if ' } ealthy and 4 i 
j uve ‘ titer the | breath 
j } b’arh “ome week toateria 
tive j tia ealtty, Chae erigepeles bieagee 
tr, ft i ‘ thie rtitectie anid thes 
gaguers ‘ ‘ ite the prospect of Mara 
“4 J hie sored timl Which are fates 
thyeat thie Cottege eat eoriticot thie Y ‘ 
anid aiestiee Cotetiaitn ca Ceadig oe re t 
Prestea Chie poset poulyritsaye, for tense 
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White Carnations. 
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ND carnations are your favorite 
“" \ flowers?" I) tor Keauchamp 
4 aseked 16 as we made our way to 


the supper room. 

“Not all carnations,’ I answered has- 
tliy; ‘‘white carnations are horrid flow- 
ere! It's an ineult tos fler them to eny 
one!" 

“Why? the Doctor asked, laughing. 
“] should bave thought that, with the 
exception of roses and forget me-nots, all 
flowers were much alike, and that it 
would not much matter what kind one 
gave anybody.” 

Poor man! What should a doctor 
know about flowers? Kut I glanced at 
bim a little indignantly, for 1 did pot in- 
tend to accept bis professions of igno- 
rance as an excuse for bis short- comings. 
| never meet him—and we very often 
met—without wishing thet he were a 
soldier instead of adcctor, Not that be 
would ever bave made good doctor, 
But my dear old father was in the ser- 
vice, and, as atroe soldier's daughter, | 
awore by the army. 

“Why? Doctor Beauchamp 
again, as | did not reply. 

“Don't you know why? White carna- 
tions mean, ‘The more I seeof you, the 
more | dislike you,’ ’’ 

“Ob,” erled Doctor Beauchamp, open- 
ing bis brown eyes, “I did not know that! 
And what do red carnations signify?” 

“'Tbe more | see you, the more I love 
you,’”’ | answered glibly; and then | was 
exceedingly angry with myself. Why 
need | biush #o furiously, as though I 
had been making @ proporalto him? 
Hundreds of times my foolish blushes 
have given a meaning to my words that 
I bad never intended. It was not sur- 
prising if Doctor Beauchamp thought 
me rather fast. Kat why should I care 
anything about Doctor Beaucbam p's good 


asked 


opinion? 

Hie was not an army man, as | bave 
said. lie was not particularly handsome 
either, and was far from rich, 

People sald that he was clever; buta 
girl of tweuty does not take to a map for 
his intellectual powers. And be was cer- 
but 80 were many others 
whom | cared nothing about. Did he 
care for me? |] could not say. Some 
times | fancied he did a little; and then, 
at other times, | thought that I absolutely 
bored bit. 

Kesides be wasimuch too grave forsuch 
a rattiepate as l,and too gentie for a man. 
Yet] found myself thinking about bim 
very offen, uch more often than about 
my other male friends, 

It waeon the evening before my birthb- 
day that we had the conversation abont 
the carnations, the birthday that was 
to prove a very memorable one for both 
of ua. 

By the first post came a letter for father, 
announcing that he was a wealthy man, 
and calling bim from home for a week or 
eo. An inheritance which certainly he 
had never counted upon bad been left to 
Qur Joy was very great, and. on 
my part, quite untroubled by any regret 
for my deceased relative, a great-uncle, 


tainly good; 


him. 


whom | had never seen, and bad heard 


spoken of during bis lifetine asa miserly 


antankerous 1 trier 


OUD ends mee j | see Ww thank 


ful my father was to have the money 


and to know that be need bave no further 
anxiety about my fotare. 

It was a splendid birthday present; the 
only pity was that no one except our- 
sei vee knew stout it. About noon father 
started, and | was able at last to sit down 
to read my iettera, I was comfortably 
settied incur littie drawing room when 
Mary, our old servant, came in and 
placed something upon the tabie. 

“With Doctor Beauchamp’s compill- 
menta,’’ she said, and left the room. 

As my back was turned to the door and 
the table I sprang up quickly, for I was 
very glad that Claude bad remem bered 
my birthday. I mustexpiain that Doctor 
Keauchamp’s Christian name was Claude. 
Bat I drew back furious, for there on the 
table stood a» lovely carnation plant, 
covered with buds snd and blossoms, 
which filled the room witb their peér- 
fume. Hut the blossoms were white! 

1 do not know whether I was the more 
angry or disappointed. Atfirat I think I 
was only grieved and disappointed, for | 
bed gradually grown to believe in 
Cisude’s attachment more than | was 
aware of. And now eli that wasover. ‘The 
more | see you the more I dislike you,” 
War written as in jetters of fire on every 
one of the white blossoms. My second 
thought was that there must bave been 
some mistake. 

The name #0 often in my mind per- 
haps bad never been mentioned at all; it 
might bave been only my imagination 
that bad played me false. And what did 
it signify if anyone else, even my dear- 
eat friend, so long as it was not Claude, 
bad sent me a white carnation? 

| examined the plant more carefully to 
nee if the sender's name were atlec 26d to 
it. Yes—there was an envelope among 
the lower leaves. | seized it eagerly. Tne 
address was in Claude's handwriting—I 
knew it well. Oo the card enclosed he 
had written: 


“] want the flowers, whose language 
you seem to understand so well, to tell 
you all | have tried in vain to say in 
words. My one fervent desire is that 
you may feel yourseif abie to send me in 
return a blossom from the same plant.”’ 


J] crushed the cruel card in my band, 
My strongest feeling at the moment was 
one of intense mortification. What! bad 
often told myself would happen some 
day bad at last come to pass. I had 
shown myseif to be a foolish forward girl; 
my wayward impulsive nature could 
never sult a quiet reserved man. 

I bad been imprudent enough to be- 
thay a preference which Ciaude HKeau- 
champ felt was not mutual, and he was 
therefore ail the more disgusted at my 
lack of reserve. Hitherto 1 had failed to 
understand the real esuse of his cool 
behavior, and had continued to force my- 
seif upon bim until be had been obliged 
to resort to this croel and rude expedient 
to destroy my illusion. All at once my 
tears, which had been flowing freely, 
ceased, and a feeling of bitter anger took 
possession of me. 

Yes—he was rude and ill bred; be had 
offered mean insult such as | bad never 
suffered before. Even if I bad betrayed 
my feelings too plainly, was thata reason 
why I should be treated in this cruel 
beartless way? 

Sometbing within mé seemed to say 
that it might be a joke. Joke indeed? 
Had Claude merély sent me the carnation 
without the note I might have considered 
ita clumey jest, and assach | might nave 
forgiven it, although Doctor Beauchamp 
was not addicted to Joking. 

But the lines that accompanied the 
plant made it impossible for me to treat 
it as a harmless joke, if it was so intended. 
It seemed impossibie to meéenow that I 
could ever bave cared for aman who, 
either in-jestorin é€arnest, could have 
been guilty of such an indiscretion. 
Nevertheless my tears broke out afresh, 

Kut what wasto be done with the hor- 
rid fower? It must not remain in the 
drawing room; it was such @ beautiful 
plant that everyone would be wanting to 
know bow lcame by it. Sol carried it 
up to my bedroom and placed it upon 
the windowsill. 

Then | dried wy tears and resolved not 
tocry any more; and when | had bathed 
my face in cold water ali traces of Weep. 
ing bad disappeared, though | was still a 
littie paler than usual. 


An hour iater Mary came up to my 
room for orders 
“You don't look wel Miss Hilda,’”’ 
ashe said “je anything the matter ? 
A headache I rmured 
. very ec vi ies a’ 
,ery bead 
Phen |’m giad i didn’t call you! Doc. 
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tor Beauchamp has just called; but be 
asked for master, and | told him he was 
away from bome. I said that you were 
very mucb pleased witb the lovely carna- 
tion.”’ 

“You need not have troubled to say 
anything of the kind, Mary,” I returned 
in a tone of annoyance. 

Mary looked at me in astonishment. 

“And weren't you really pleased, Miss 
Hilda?” she inquired. “I thought you 
must be by your bringing it up here so it 
can get plenty of sunshine. Oh, Miss 
Hilda, you must pardon me, but I’m not 
blind, and I can’t help seeing how much 
store you set by the Doctor!” 

So even Mary bed noticed what | so 
wished to remain a secret. 

“J wili thank you, Mary, for the future 
to keep your observations to yourself,”’ I 
answered in a severe tone. ‘You've 
made a great mistake about my feelings, 
and in no case are they any concern of 
yours,”’ 

Mary said no more. No doubt she 
thought my ill temper was all owing to 
my bad headache; and shortly afterwards 
sbe left the room. 

W ben father returned be stroked my 
curly brown bair and said: 

‘*You look pale, little Hilda—you must 
not be ill.’”’ 

But as I smilingly assured bim that 
notbing but my longing to see him again 
bad caused my pallor, be did not again 
allude to my appearance. 

I do not know who first mentioned the 
fact of our altered circumstances, but the 
news spread like wildfire. Friends came 
to ask me, in confidence, if it were true 
that my father had been left a hundred 
thousand pounds. The young subaiterns 
were even more attentive to me than bes- 
fore; and when I entered a shop! was 
treated with the utmost obsequiousness, 
In short, I perceived with surprise, not 
unmingled with childish satisfaction, 
that my father’s newly-scquired wealth 
had made me a much more important 
little personage then I was before our 
good fortune came. 

This fect may perhaps have helped me 
to bear up under my trouble—this and 
the knowledge that noone guessed that 
I bad had anything to distress me. I 
never bappened to meet Doctor Beau- 
champ either in the street or in society, 
at which I rejoiced greatly, for, had I 
met him, I should not have known in 
the least what to say or do. 

One morning after my father bad been 
back afew days he sent for me to bis 
study. He often wanted a /ittie chat 
with meé, so 1 went down perfectly un- 
concerned. Yet the moment I entered 
the room I saw by his face that something 
had happened. 

“My child,”’ he said, as I seated myself 
on thé arm of bis easy chair, ‘are you so 
soon thinking of forsaking your old 
fatber ?’’ 

I grew crimson. Atone time! might 
have dreamed of such athing, but cer- 
tainly not now. 

“I shall always stay with you, father,’’ 
I said, trying to look cheerful. 

«There is some one who would like to 
luré you away,” wy father said with a 
sunilée, taking up ao open letter from the 
table by bis side. My heart began to 
tbrob, for | recognizsd the band writing. 
‘*Doctor Beauchamp has written to me to 
ask my consent to his proposing to you. 
He bopes you will not regard his wishes 
unfavorably. How is it, Hilda?’ 

I did not answer. For a moment my 
heart overflowed with joy. Everything 
in the room seemed to be turning round, 
and I hed to rest my hands firmly on the 
back of father’s chair to prevent myself 
from falling. This ecstasy lasted only 
for a moment however. 

Then | recollected the carnation, and 
seemed to hear someone saying, “The 
more 1 see of you, the more | dislike 
you!’ 

The flowers bad been sent but a few 
days before, when—anod my heart seemed 
almost to stand still as the thought oc- 
curred to mé—my father was stiil a poor 
man. Since then! had grown more at- 
tractive, and now Doctor Beauchamp 
deigned to propose to me, and imagined 
that I should be ready at once to accept 
bim. He might at least have had sufii- 
cient good taste to change his mind with 
a little less speed. 1 began to feel some- 
thing very like contempt for him 

“Well, Hilda,” said my father, kindly, 
‘are you 80 surprised that you cannot 


reply? You must not think of me. littie 
one I should have liked t« k @e is 

ttie longer; but, if you think you an 
be Dappy With Ciaude Beauchamp, he is 
an bonorabie man,and | am not afraid 
to trust you to him. Well, Hilda.” be 
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went On, as] still remained silent—“‘what 
amlito say? He asks if he may come 
bimeelf for an answer this afternoon, 

‘Yee’ or ‘No’? ‘Yes’—unless | have been 
mistaken ?”’ 

I stood quite still, and tears rolled down 
my cheeks, 

“Is itso bard to leave me alone, little 
one?” my father asked, drawing me ten- 
derly to his side. 

“No, no!” I cried, unable now to re. 
press my sobs. ‘i will never leave you, 
and ican never, never be Doctor Beau. 
champ’s wife! Don’t send me away, 
daddy, dear! I can neither love nor re- 
spect him. 

“H’m!” ejaculated my father, in aston. 
ishment, “I grant you may not love 
bim, although that surprises me; but 
why can’t you respect bim? That's » 
very hard thing to say of anycne, and 
should never be said without good and 
sufficient reason. Have you any?” 

“Yes,” I replied, drying my tears and 
becoming a little calmer. I felt that my 
father expected an explanation, but was 
conscious that I was utterly unable to 
give it, ‘ 

‘‘Has he offended you?” he said. 

“Yes.”’ 

“And you won’t pass it over? Have 
you bad some misunderstanding ?”’ 

“Yes,” I answered, calmly enough 
now. “And I will never marry Doctor 
Beauchamp unless you force me to do 
au.” 

“Nay, nay,’’ exclaimed father, almost 
laughing—‘“‘that I will never do. If you 
care for bim you have only to tell bim so, 
Iam sorry for bim, but I am glad, for 
my own sake, to keep my little girl a bit 
longer beside me.’’ 

Then he kissed me tenderly, and | was 
allowed to go. 

I ought to have felt very triumphant, 
but somehow I did not. I had shown 
Claude that I had plenty of pride, that | 
was not to be had simply for the asking, 
or treated with indifference and rude. 
ness, just as it might seem most advant- 
ageous to him. But I felt intensely un- 
happy, and 1 wandered about the house 
dejected and miserable, as though | had 
done something wrong. 

Father decided, witb bis usual kind- 
ness, that it would be better to communi- 
cate my dee'sion by letter, so as to avoid 
the pain of a personal interview. But 
before the letter could have reached 
Doctor Beauchamp I beard his voice in 
the hall—he was inquiring for father. 

“It’s hisown doing,” I said to myself; 
‘and the blow won’t at any rate, be an 
overwhelming one.’’ I closed the door 
of the drawing-room, where I was sitting, 
sank into a chair, and began to dream of 
what might have been if—if—— 

A few moments later the door opened 
softly, and father came in with a troubled 
ex pression on his dear old face. 

“I am very sorry, Hilda, I can’t save 
you the unpleasantness,’’ he said; ‘‘but 
Doctor Beauchamp wishes to have your 
answer from yourself. He sepms very 
much surprised at your decision.” 

‘What can’t be cured must be en- 
dured,’”’ I replied, in a resigned tone. 
“Bring bim here, father.’’ 

Thereupon my father went and fetched 
Doctor Beauchamp from bis study, where 
he bad been waiting, and then hastily 
left us alone together. 

Two or three painful moments passed, 
during which we sat opposite to 6ach 
other in siience, 

‘You wished to speak to me?” I asked 
at last in a low voice, without glancing 
at Claude. I dared not look at bim, for 
fear I should cry. 

**Yes,”’ be repiied; and I found, to wy 
terror, that my anger was rapidly evs- 
porating at the sound of his voice. ‘'! 
should like to learn from your own 1i;8 
whether 1 bave really deceived mys¢!! 
as to your feelings for me, or whether 
the answer you send me through your 
father isthe result of some momentary 
misunderstanding !’’ 

1 feit that he intended to say ‘‘momer- 
tary ill temper,’ snd the thought irr'- 
tated me, and I turned from bim. 

‘*Hilda,” Claude continued gently, ‘‘a* 
long as you don’t tell me yourself ths: 
you have never cared for me, | shal! ov‘ 
believe it.’”’ 

I was silent. 
bood. 

Then he spoke again in the quiet tone 
which I found hard to resiet. 

“At least tell me what I have done '< 
offend you ?”’ 

Still I remained silent. The strain Wé 
becoming unbearable. Claude did 
seem to have the slightest suspicion thé 
he had been guilty of any breach of | 
liteness 


I could not tell a false- 
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/}t seems you do not intend to favor 
oe with apy answer,” he said coldly, as 
rose and faced me. It struck meas 
serious a matter for us both for me to 
away without demanding an explana- 
». You areapparently of the contrary 
pion.” And he tarned to go. 

vid you,’’ I began—and he turned 
‘ack instantly—“send me a carnation 

.ot on my birthday ?’’ 

Certainly 1 did,” he answered frankly. 

“Did you send me, atthe same time, 
toi« note?’ With trembling fingers I 
crew out the card, 

| ndoubtedly,”’ he replied, glancing at 
“Je that a crime?” 

| don’t know whether it is usually 

-«idered kind and gentlemanly to in- 
«ot a girl in this tasbion. I, for one, de- 
cidediy object. Don’t you really under- 
stand tbat the flowers and the words are 
a direct insult?” 

“|am sorry my letter should have so 
displeased you,’’ Claude went on coldly. 
-Icjis news for me to learn that there 

id be anything oflensivein the flowers 
or the Hines I sent you. You have re- 
proached me with want of kindness, Is 
it kind to reply so harshly to words that 


proceeded from a loving and honest 
heart?” 

“You shall bave the answer you asked 
for!’ | cried, and rushed out of the room 
and up to my own bedroom. I broke off 
a number of the carnation blossoms and 
returned with them to the drawingroom. 

if you wish any more of the flowers, 
you are quite welcome to them,’ I said 

rnfully, as 1 cffered Claude the blos- 
sOIDS, 

“Thanks; these are quite sufficient,” 
be replied; “but I must confess that this 
is not tbe answer I had hoped for. I did 
not send you these carnations, and still 
jess did 1 wishto receive them at your 
hands,”’ 

“Did not send them to me!’ I cried, 
‘pening my eyes in surprise, and letting 
the tlowers fall to the floor. 

“Of course not!’’ returned Claude, with 
a look of impatience, “It would have 
been untrue and rude as well. Hilde”’— 
and bis voice became suddenly soft again, 
‘is this why you were angry with me? 
Id you really think that I was capable 
of such barbarity ?”’ 

“How could I think otherwise?” I said, 
giancing up at himskyly and doubtfully. 
“| baven’t received any other carnations. 
Mary brought them to me, with your 
name, 1 know no more,” 

“My carnations were of a different 
elor,” be went on slowly, looking 
straight into my eyes till 1 grew as red 
as the flower to which he was alluding. 

‘But | bave no red—I mean—I haven’t 
received any other carnations,’’ I said in 
some confusion. 

“There bas been a mistake somewhere,”’ 
(.aude began again; “but I bave had 
nothing to do with it. No doubt however 
the mystery can be easily solved.” 

“No, no—it need never be solved!’ I 
exclaimed in joyous tones, ‘I will be- 
iieve you. I was too ready to think ill of 
you; but now I will accept your word 
without question, Ob, Claude, you can’t 
think how miserable I have been for the 
vast few days!” 

At that moment the door opened, and 
Mary entered the room with a note for 
mein ber hand; but, when she saw us 
standing hand-in-hand, with glowing 
faces, she stepped back. 

‘‘Waita moment, Mary,’ cried Claude, 
;uite radiant, releasing my hand—‘‘you 
must belp to clear me of a very ugly 
suspicion!” 

‘But it ien’t necessary !'’ I protested. 
‘‘T have told you that I believe you with- 

ut apy cxplanation.”’ 

‘‘And I crave for justice, not mercy,’’ 
hereplied. ‘Mary, did a man afew days 
ago leave a white carnation bere for me? 
if so,be must have shanged it on the way, 
for 1 gave bim a red one,”’ 

Mary colored a little. 

“He brought what yon gave him, sir, 
ai. right,’? she said; ‘‘but—Miss Hilda, 
you won’t be angry ?—in bringing the 
jiantin, | accidentally let it fall, and it 
‘roke Off close to the root. 1 was so 
“sorry you should be disappointed on 
your birthday, so I went to Reed’sto buy 
anotber, But he hadn’t another the same 
“26 except a white one, whicb of course 
wasn’t so pretty. I was very vexed; but 

wers are flowers, whether they are red 

r white, Sol got a white one, and I’ve 
sen wantiag to explain the matter to 
I should have done so before, 


‘ 


* 


was ail my fault you didn’t,” | 
oteérrupting her, ‘‘because I was so 
88; and every time you began to say a 
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word about Doctor Beauchamp | stopped 
you.” 

“IT bope, Mies Hilda, I haven’tdone any 
barm ?” Mary said. 

I was far too happy to scold her, even if 
Ihbad not known how little she had in- 
tended to vex me. 

Of course we became engaged. Bat | 
must add just one thing more. Later on 
it came out that Claude had known notb- 
ing at all about the change in my father’s 
circumstanc’ :; for, three days after my 
birthday, he bad been suddenly cailed 
away to a distance, and had returned 
only on the day our misunderstanding 
was cleared up. The news of father’s 
good fortune bad not, of course, spread 
beyond the town, so I was able to dis- 
mise every suspicion of self seeking on 
the part of Claude, which suspicion I had 
happily never mentioned to anyone, not 
even to my own father. 


Her Holiday. 


BY 8 U. W 











RS. WALTON was her name. He 
M knew that, because he followed 
her into the hotel and entered bis 
name in the visitor’s book immediately 
after bers. 

They bad traveled on the same steamer 
to Arran. He first noticed her soon afier 
leaving Greenock. 

Edward Brogden had never seén any- 
one quite like her before, she was so 
youthful without being exactly young; 
so ingenious, so enthusiastic. He could 
see she was bubbling over with joy; she 
murmured to herself, and sang snatches 
of song in & low bird-like voice; she 
smiled as the shadows raced down the 
green hills, and she held her hand ont to 
the gulls as they flow past. 

Edward Brogden could not take his 
eyes off the slight, elegant little figure, 
and before much time bad elapsed he 
contrived to bring himself to her notice 
by rendering her some slight service. As 
she thanked him she flashed her peach- 
like face, with the soft yellow curls on 
her forehead, round on him, and ¢tmiled 
through her gold-rimmed giasses, He 
forgot utterly what he was going to say, 
and but for her readiness it would have 
been an awkward moment. 

‘Have { really been standing ever 
since we left Greenock? J did not know, 
It is very good of you to bring me a seat, 
but I really do not know whether | wish 
to sit down. It is all so beautifal—tne 
movement, the light, the warmth. I do 
not want to mise anything; not a ripple 
of the water, not a shadow on the bill- 
side, Oh, is itnot exquisite!’’ she cried, 
clasping her hands. “It makes me feel 
young again.” 

“Young again ?’’ said Ed ward Brogden, 
more to himself than to her. Young 
again?’’ 

‘Yes,’ the silvery voice went on; 
‘young as I used to be years and years 
ago, when I lived in the clouds and 
walked on air; before I took up the bur- 
den of life and got weary and sick and 
old. I assure you I felt very old and 
tired yesterday atthis time. But don’t 
let us talk of that. I amtrying to forget, 
trying to renew my youth. I have come 
on purpose,”’ 

‘ Renew her youth!’’ mentally repeated 
Edward Brogden. ‘‘Why, the child can 
hardly be twenty !” 

Sbe was evidently traveling alone, and 
he kept his eye on ber to the end of the 
journey. His destination bappened to be 
hers also. 

They both landed at Roderick, and she 
preceded him along the landing-stage to 
the hotel, and as we have seen, entered 
her name in tbe visitors’ book at the re- 
quest of the proprietor. 

“Mre Walton!’’ Why, she must bea 
widow! 

He thanked his stars that he was in 
the same hotel with ber. 

Then began the maddest, happiest tims 
in all Edward Brogden’s career. He let 
bimself go. In proportion to the discre. 
tion in all previous affairs of the heart 
was the abandonment and recklessness 
of bis last infatuation. 

He cast all prudence tothe winds. He 
knew nothing about Mrs. Walton, nor 
did he wish to know anything. 

He was sick of prudence. He had been 
prudent and cautious all his life. and 
here be was at thirty yearsof age un 
loved and unloving. Yes, he would let 
himself go for once. 

It appeared that all the unattached men 


in the botel bad come to a similar deci 
sion, for before many days were over 
they were all her devoted siaver, She 


smiled through her gold-rimmed glasses 
on all impartiaily, and she showed no In- 
viduous preference as to the psrson with 
whom she walked or talked. 

The ladies, too, fell under her spell, 
and declared that she wasa most charm- 
ing young thing, so gay, 80 innocent. 

“Mrs, Waiton is quite delightful, of 
course,’’ said one matron to another, 
“but I must say she isa little indiscreet, 
and may lay berself open to misconstruc- 
tion,’”’ 

“I suppose she is what one might call 
an emancipated woman.”’ 

“Bateven emancipated women might 
discriminate; she accepts attentions from 
all sorts and conditions of men.”’ 

“And yet one cannot say she encour- 
ages them; she is quite pleasant with 
women too, and will spend a whole 
morning playing with the children.” 

Mrs, Walton came up at this moment, 
smiling and readjusting her eye glasses, 
These were attached by asiender gold 
chain to her brooch, and were constantly 
slipping from her eyes, but they were in- 
dispensable to her sight, and she always 
replaced them. 

“Ab, here you are! My dear Mra. 
Owen, your cap iaon one side. Let me 
put it straight this minute,” which she 
did with a light touch, stroking the wbite 
hair delicately, and remarking she hoped 
she should have beautiful white hair 
when she was a few years older. 

“And now thiscap tells a tale; you have 
been at your troubles again. You have 
been shaking your head over the short- 
comings of your cook down there in 
Surry, or the depravity of the gardeners. 
Aslsaid the other day, when you were 
worrying about the jam-making, ‘Forget, 
forget; be bappy at least once a year; leave 
all troubles at home, and come out for a 
holiday; laugh, be gay—forget.’”’ 

“I believe you promised to sing to us 
to-night, Mrs. Walton?” said Edward 
Brodgen strolling up at this point. 

“Ah, did I promise? I never meant to 
sing here, and brought no music; but 
perhaps something will come to me,”’ she 
said, rising and sweeping across the room 
to the piano, where three or four men 
stood waiting for ber. 

She always dressed in half mourning, 
and to-night she wore a long black gown 
with bodice of heliotrope glace silk 
veiled in sequined net of the same shade 
—acombination which set off her lovely 
complexion and hair to perfection. 

She ran ber fingers over the keys, ‘‘It 
is no use,’”’ she said at last, letting her 
hands fall. “I must contradict my own 
teaching and be serious; none of the 
happy songs will come.”’ 

They all deciared they liked serio.s 
songs beat. 

“And I must warn you,” she said, “all 
my songs are old songs—all my songs are 
memories.’’ A far-away look came into 
her eyes as sbe lifted her hands to 
the keys again and played the opening 
bars of Tosti’s ‘Good-bye.”’ Occasions 
on which they had heard this song beau- 
tifally rendered recurred to mostof those 
present; but she bad not sung mapy 
notes before they realized that this was 
a new thing in singing. 

At the conclusion there was a murmur 
of thanks and admiration. The men 
spoke quietly. The women were in tears. 

She ran her fingers over the keys again 
and began to sing, ‘‘Is it a dream?” 

Mr. Hardcastie decided there and then 
that be would ask her to marry him. 
Mr. Cyril Ranger could not for the life of 
him thiok what he had been doing to 
bave spent a whole week near such a 
woman and not have proposed to her, 
Two young men who had come a week 
ago, intending to stay for the night only, 
and who lingered on because, as they 
said, of the sociable, gay, unconven- 
tional life of the place—in other words 
because of the little widow—each vowed 
to himself he would write that very night 
to his father and explain the situation, 
auggesting a readjustment of business 
relations with a view to marriage at an 
early date. 

Edward Brodgeén was deeply affected. 
Next morning when he found bimseif 
seated beside her on asteamer making 
an excursion round the isisnd he saic: 
“Well, Mrs. Walton have you any more 
surprises for us? Do you know you 
astonished us all last night? I cannot re- 
concile the sadness of your singing with 
your usual gaiety. I am puzzied to know 

which is your real seif.”’ 


‘‘Botb are real,’’ she said. “Il have at 
least halfadczen quite distinct selver. 
Sometimes one is to the fore, sometimes 
anotber. It depends on my inood and 
my surroundings whether | augt 
prevent myself crylog or break wy hear 
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singing sad songs through sheer delight 
and the joy of living.’’ 

‘You are an enigma.”’ 

“No, lam a woman!’ 

‘Tt is the same thing.”’ 

She drew his attention to Ailsa Crag. 

“Yes, yes, the crag,’’ said he absently. 
* Do you know I always feel attracted by 
anything enigmatical or mysterious; the 
more complex a woman is the better I 
like her; I am weary of simple trans- 
parent souls whom he that runs may 
read. What an experience! What a 
splendid interest it would be! Ah, Mra. 
Walton, life would be worth living if 
you-—”’ 

“See, Mr. Brogden, we must be nearing 
Lashlam; and do look at those lovers 
wandering along the road. Isn’tit sad ?”’ 

“Oh, they will get married !"”’ 

“That is the beat thing they can do." 

Mrs. Walton informed him with tears 
in her eyes that she felt a little hysterical 
to-day, that it was the [ast day of her 
holiday, and that if he would exouse her 
sbe would not talk any more but would 
sit quietly at the other side of the boat. 

‘The last day of your holiday? Then 
you must certainly let me speak to you 
of something which affects me vitally,’’ 
he said as he raised his bat and moved 
away. 

“Afterwards,”’ she exclaimed; ‘‘alter- 
wards,”’ 

At five o’clock that afternoon a large, 
dull, florid, bald man of about fifty was 
standing in the hall with Mre. Walton 
when Edward Brogdon came in to look 
for her to have his talk on something 
vital to bimeelf. 

“Allow me to introduce you to my hus- 
band, Mr. Brogden,"’ she saia, smiling 
through her gold-rimmed glasses. 

The next morning the boys resuined 
their Journey on the bicycles, Mr, Hard- 
castie was called away suddenly, and Mr. 
Cyril Ranger discovered Arran was tire- 
s°0mé, 





Scientific and Useful. 


BUTTER FOR INVALIDs,—Batter is rec- 
ommended as a food for pulmonary and 
other invalids. Therefore, if itis agree- 
able to the individual, and occasions no 
gastric or intestinal disorders, it would 
seem an important adjunct to the present 
treatment, 


SLeERr.—The habit of going to bed and 
lying awake is sometbing to be dreaded. 
An authority on nervous diseases gives 
this advice. When sleep comes to bea 
matter of habit, it should be cultivated. 
It isa good plan to read a few pages of a 
light book just before bed time, in order 
to compose the mind after the day’s ex- 
citement. Poetry is good for this, If 
there is a feeling of hunger, drink is 
better than solid food; but liquors are 
not to be thought of—they are too atimu- 
lating. 





My brother contracted a severe Cold, 
which resulted in Pneumonia. Being far 
removed from any physician, he resorted 
to Jayhe’s Expectorant, and HE BKE- 
LIEV THAT IT WAS THE ONLY 
MEA! OF SAVING HIS LIFE.—J. 
N. FRENCH, FEvangeit, Palestine, 
Texas, Nov, 15 106 
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THE BEARING OF TROUBLE. 


Phose who are posse ased of a highly 
ner is temperament which is a8 8e DEI 
tive aw mmercury to outside influence, 
now up, now down, wath all the rewt 
oMsrEs f «a barometer in stormy 


look with envious 


lagid people over whose he ads 


weather, niust often 
‘ ‘i Lt | 
leaving barely a 


The 


law of compensation seems to make a 


storm: andl stress putes, 


sign oof their crossing rigorous 


, 


Kpectal pres of the sensitive, Whose eyes, 
ax it were, contain a powerful magnify- 
ing dens, which exaggerates both pleas 


A little fleck in the sky 
a thunder-cloud; a 


ure and pain 
appears to them 
molehill in their path wears the aspect 


of an almost insurmountable moun- 
tain a white sheet becomes a ghost 
ind oa relling- stone which could be 


stopped with the hand has all the 
terrors of an avalanche. 

Phe symptoms, it may be said, point 
to the need of soothing medicine and a 
change of air. Perhaps they do. Per- 
haps the nervous temperament: mity be 
combated and conquered to some ex: 
tent. but, fashion our lives as we will, 
Wweoare more or less the vietimms of tem- 
perament, and shall continue to be so 
tothe end of time. It is easy to speak 
fa change of air and a change of oc 
pation for those who are laboring 


difficulties of a perturbed 


tnder the 

nound Bat whatif neither is possible’ 
Wiiat af vou are compelled to stand 
still anid f cr events which seem fraught 


with worry, With compheations, almost 


clisaster 


will Subsequent events may 


prove the storm: to be much less severe 
than was anticipated, and easy to be 
Weathered. but anticipation often takes 
{ ‘ing not from facts so much as 

of the 


cad-minded man plays 


from the mand one who anti 
ites Phe | 
a fatalist 


the part of 
Whatever 
Ph your 


i don { 


come, will come, 


bermt, 


will 
accept the 
batioun, at worry, for worry 
hills 


ltis a delightful philosophy, but not 
the least bit consoling to the perturbed 


mind which sees dangers under the 
microscope, and thinks it sees them 
witli thie naked eve Disaster carries 
different meanings to different) minds 


Po the placid man it means a ftlesh- 


“ I to the nervously-disposed man 
t means a stab to ¢he heart. There 

are men to whom bankruptey is merely 
in unpleasant incident in the year's 

work toother itis a life-long disgrace, 
t « id from which they can never 
emerge How can two minds seeing 
e thing in such different aspects 


share svimpathies or toexchange 


a question of wisdom in the one case 
or the other as it isa matter of tem- 
perament. It is not wise of the duck 
to let the water run off its back so that 
it comes dry out of the pond, nature 
has settled the matter for it. And cir- 
cumstances and heredity have settled 
the matter of the differences in 
temperaments. 

True, there is more room for appeal 
We can put 


men’s 


in matters of the mind. 
ourselves to school and Jearn in some 
degree the hard lesson of self-control; 
but a life-long schooling will not: make 
a highly sensitive man phlegmatic, or 
an easy-going man keenly sensitive. 
We may put our temperaments under 
subjection, but we cannot alter them. 
We may learn to show no signs of fear, 
but we cannot learn not to fear, except 
in cases where familiarity has bred con- 
It is said 
that 


they never enter anew campaign with 


tempt for certain dangers. 


of some of our bravest soidiers 


out fear, though they are too well 
disciplined to betray it; and in a less 
impressive sphere, it is: well Known 
that the 
actors and actresses, after years behind 
the 


stave-fright on the first night of a new 


many of most experienced 


footlights, suffer greatly from 
production 

An easily perturbed mind belongs 
pre-eeminently to people of, an artistic 
temperament, whose tears and smiles 
are very near the surface, ready to be 
called outon the emallest pretext. Now 
we would not say that our tears and 
smiles are beyond our control, They 
are, or ought to be, very much within 
our control 

Of course we cannot avoid, unless 
we are unusually strong: minded, allow- 
ing our feelings to escape a little. A 
perturbed mind will often show. itself 
in the form of petty irritability when 
we are most desirous of keeping it un- 
der control, Even a smile will not al 
ways hide afitof bad temper; nor can 
we always, by forcing our dignity to the 
when we 
Yet it should 


be one of our first and most constant 


utmost, forbear from a smile 
are in a laughing mood 


lessons to control the outward expres- 
sion of our more delicate feelings. 

But 
the 


sees to 


aw catalogue of the troubles of 


man oof nervous temperament 


demand a moral. Is there 
nothing to be said be yond the fact that 
a# man is the vietim of his tempera 
ment’ Or are we simply to take a 
pleasure in) drawing an uncomfortable 
Impressionist picture of the trials of 
the sensitive man, and there leave the 
Well, we think every onecan 
to some extent place not only the ex 
of their but their 


emotions themselves, under contro] 


Inatter: 


pression emotions, 
nota very perfect control perhaps, but 
something Which serves to rive com 
At the 


himself and 


parative peace of mind least, 
a man should so far know 
his temperament as to 


possible, 


avoid, where 


encountering those cireum- 
stances Which minister to his perturba- 
tion of mind 

‘Never putout yourarm fartherthan 
you can draw it’ back’? is a good) Scot- 
tish proverb; and the man who knows 
how easily he is ruthed by adverse cir- 
cumstances should guard against em- 
barking on an enterprise where a false 
step may cause him untold) wretched- 
ness. A nervous man should certain!y 
not be a speculator--that way the mad- 
house hes. He should judge carefully 
his steps, and not fly at high game un- 
less he is prepared to accept failure 
philosophically 


And, when his we rries do Comme, as 
they must frequently do, he cannot 
Bhut his eves t them and leave things 
- 4 DW 
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a cure. It is not an easy lesson to 
school the temperament into taking 
troubles lightly or to easily learn care- 
lessly to ignore difficulties; but it is 
worth while to try to cultivate the habit 
of looking at facts as calmly as possible, 
and of studying with some care the 
way out of a maze, instead of rushing 
wildly round and round in the hope of 
finding a way of escape. 
——— OS 

Mrcu has been said, both justly and 
wisely, on the education of the feelings 

~that is, on the duly of discriminating 
in regard to them, repressing some, de- 
veloping others, and so training and 
disciplining them as to bring them into 
harmony with our entire being, and to 
make them conduce to the best ends of 
which we can conceive. When we re- 
member how strong is feeling as a 
factor in life—how, on the one hand, 
it may override conscience, judgment, 
and even comimon sense, and, on the 
other, how safely it may conduct us to 
those realms where goodness and spon- 
tancity unite to make the character and 
the life beautiful 
we cannot lay too much stress upon it 


we must admit that 


as a power for good or for evil, nor too 
earnestly strive to direct its influence 


towards the one and away from the 
other 

War it means to a man to come 
home at night toa cheerful wife no 


one but he who has had to fight in the 
battle of life knows. If he is 
prosperous, it is an added joy; but it is 
in misfortune that it shines like a star 
in the darkness. 


hard 


A complaining wife 
can kill the last bit of hope and courage 
troubled heart, 
cheerful one gives new courage to be- 


in a sorely while a 
gin the fight over again. 

THERE is nothing more disagreeable 
in a young person than an attempt to 
“put on airs,’’ to order other people 
about, to speak with a half-hidden im- 
prudence to older people—to show no 
Such behavior 
springseither from selfishness or vanity, 
and it would ridiculous if it were 
not sad to see a young person behaving 


deference, no respect, 
he 


in so foolish a manner. 


Thk success of a battle depends quite 
us much on the courage and obedience 
of the wisdom 
generalship of the officers; 


soldiers as on the and 
and so the 
welfare of the world is more concerned 
in the faithful discharge of duty by the 
thousands who lead quiet and obscure 
lives than by the great achievements 
of the few gifted ones. 





Speak well of every one. If) you 
cannot speak well, then speak no ill. 
Silence here is golden This does not 


mean that no criticisms are permissible, 
hut that you should neversay of others 
what you would not be willing to say 
to them or in their presence, : 

BAKNESTNEss is a devotion of all the 
faculties. It is the cause of patience, 
it gives endurance, overcomes pain, 
strengthens weakness, braves danger, 
sustains hope, makes light of difficul- 
ties, and lessens the sense of weariness 
In overcoming them 

It is not too much to Say that each 
nan or woman who accords that hom- 
age to wealth which is due only to 
character is pandering to the motives 
Which influence the swindler, and ig, 
to that extent, asharer in his crime 


CON) I N ln itever ss excellent 


gover! nduet 


atl 
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Correspondence. 





T. C.—l. “Fitz” 


means “son of. 

only animal bybrids of any importa , “ 
cept mules, are the hybrid geese of ! - 
which are a cross between the com) ay 
the Chinese geese, Bpecies so differen: « : 

have been placed in distinct genera. ns 
and rabbits, wolves, dogs, and foxes « alm 
said to breed freely among each othe, 

NARCISSUS.—The lines: 

“The,mills of God grind Slowly, t hey 

grind exceeding small: Lui 
Though witb patience He stand wait: et 

with exactness grindeth all.’ ; 
are from @& poem called “Retributy by 
Friedrich von Logan (A. D. 1004, WS, trans. 
lated by Longfellow under the tithe “Poets, 
Aphorisms." 

LITTLE READER.—To be “narrow-1, tided 
means to be incapable of seeing an.) Weigh- 
ing dispassionately the various sides |: any 
question, only being able to see anid x, cord 
its full and due importance to one sick A 
“narrow-minded” person is tull of unr. “aSOn- 
ing prejudices. The term has nothiny to do 
with “low spirits; they may be purely phys. 
leal; nor is itat all necessary that a im raon 


of “narrow” intellect: and poor reasonin 


powers should be “mean-hearted) or ry 
minded, 

INQUIRER.—Andorra is a small sen) nile. 
pendent republic, situated in the bastern 
Pyrenees, over which France and Spain exer. 
cised a joint suzerainty; it is governed by a 


council of twenty-four, which is elected by 


the people; the council choose one from 
among their number as a syndic for life: there 
are two judges or viquiers—one of whom is 


appointed by France, the other by the I! shop 
of Urgel, in Spain—also a civil jurige, ap- 
pointed alternately by France and the 
Bishop. Charlemagne declared Andorra a 
free state, for services rendered bim when 
marching against the Moors; Louis le Debon- 
naire, in SIM A. D., transferred certain rights 
which Charlemagne had retained to the 
Bishop of Urgel, who still possesses them: 
the population is about 6,000, 


NERO.—You do not give your authority for 
the story to which you refer respecting the 
freezing to death of 40 0f Nero's soldiers who 
were taitbful to the Christion religion. Some 
unreliable legendary history of the saints. we 
suppose. The story does not bear the impress 
of truth, for we do not think any one e9uld 
be frozen to death on any of the Italian lakes 
by order of the most cruel potentate holding 
rule in that genial sunny land. There were 
64 persecutions under that tyrant: under 
Domitian; 106 under Trajan; 16s under Marcus 
Aurelius; 202 under Severus; 22 under Max- 
imilan; 249 under Decius; 28 under Valerian: 
and 308 under Diocletian. Of course these are 
not counted annually, but by the several 
towns and districts scattered over the whole 
of the Roman Empire; for otherwise these 
tyrants would not have lived suficiently 
long to accomplish such a number of distinet 
persecut’ons as those authenticated as above 
stated. 


Db. J. S.—The title, “master,” is derived 
from the old English “maistre,” the Anglo- 
Saxon “master” (or “magester” , and the 
Latin “magister.” One exercising avthority 
who has @ right to control or dispose: « 
prietor, one who has under him, sicves, 
servants, apprentices, or assistants; 
signified, secondly, one highly skilled (nn any 


pro 


ilsa, if 


art, science, or occupation. Thus, to ‘mias- 
ter’ a subject, a difficulty, and ones wil, ts 
an appropriste term to empley. J tne 
“masterful” is to be imperious, In the same 
way, ‘mistress’ is derived from the ol! ft ng- 
lish “maistress,’ of which the Latin is tiag-. 
istra, and signifies a woman holding rink, 
power, ownership, authority over others (he 
head of a family or school; and, secon), 4 


woman highly skilled in anything, or lia ‘ 
the mastery over it. The prefix 

only a contraction of “miistress, ar 
in writing or 
girlor woman. 


errs . 


in speaking of an un! 


IGNORAMUS.—The woman Who assu 
cares and trials of mnatrimony alter s! 
full age, preserves ber personal charm-. 
than the girl who marries in her teens 
to the appropriate age of the hustha: 
should ever be the elder. Boy-hustatnd> 
apt to become either the slaves of their ts 
or the victims of irregular habits, Sor 
they fall into the other extreme of! 
barsh domestic tyrants. So that to mie 
an equitable poise between bush: 
wife, the weight of vears should be wil 
former, 8o as to invest his authorits 
dignity, and render obedience to 
voluntary offering to his marital supe: 
The strongest support of the conjuca 
is inutual confidence; but bow can 
expected when the wife bas not unsh: 
faith in her husband's mission to be mie 
her superior, and toe have intrusted ! 
the guidance of her earthly destiny? ‘> 
man's not marrying until heist! 
we must admit is rather late; butif ito 
usthe poet says, that at that age “1 
pects himself to be a fool,” why the 
are, that every year afterwards he 
more convinced that he 


really mia 


und so regulate his conduct ae 
Men who know their own failings 
fitted to lead and control others 
ever think that, as ar L tis 
that a husband si 

' av 

y es k 6 

Lem mpner DUSDBDUS Lea 


lin her bloom, 





DO IT. 


ny v. .&S 
ve any task todo 
e whisper, triend, to you, 
lo it. 


i \e anvthing to say, 
» and needed, yea or bay, 
Say it. 


sa Ve anything to love, 
. blessing from above, 
Love it. 


\- 


ou Ve ans debt to pay, 
ou neither night nor day, 
I’ay it. 


ve ansthing to give, 
at another's joy riay live, 
(sive it. 


ou Know what toreh to light, 
ting others through the night, 
Light it. 


2. 


The Runaway. 


ny W. M. 


—_ 








EY pretty drawing-room, with 

Lil the latest “tads” in the 

{ irtistic drapery, chairs of various 
+s and sizes, a grand piano, a stand- 
imp a miniature tent of silk 

vee erected over it, flowers, terns 

ilms in every available corner, 
irtains partially cutting off the 

ess view of the smoky city square, 

i up in one of the cosiest easy 

~was a slight dark-eyed girl ina 
ecoming tea-gown, one hand sup- 

vy her chin, the other lying in her 
hereely grasping a flimsy lace hand- 
hiet. Tler tace was notin harmony 

the brightness of her surroundings, 
very near the dark 
though her lips had a rebellious ex- 


way ol 


with 


tears seemed 


ession, 

\Ir. Bonway !" a servant announced. 
witha Smile and a bow Mr. Bon- 
vivaneed into the room as the door 

osed behind him, 
sprang up, and went with 
hands outstretched to meet the new- 


girl 


she cried, “I have some- 
vy so dreadful to tell you!’ 
is hurry to take the outstretched 
nds the young man dropped his stick, 
giove, and a bunch of roses upon the 


hi, Dinaa,”® 


Voor Madge—you do seem upset!’ he 
ooking at her pale cheeks and 
oyeves. “What have you been doing 
yourself??? 
you might rather ask what father is 
note de. Come and sit down here, 
i Piltellyouallabout it,” said Madge, 
we back to her chair; and her com- 
oan quickly seated himselt in another 
side. 
asked 
voing to do?” 


he “whatis Mr. Don- 


married,” the girl replied, with 
ni brevity. 
exclaimed Jim. 
rol to that dreadtul Mrs. Carlelle, 
r Madge!” 
Jim, | don’t Know what I shall 
Leannot live with her-—-I hate her, 
rrid painted old thing!’ 
~ jelly hard 
iy. 


lines for you,” said 


ltather I could not possibly live 
er; and he said T might tind some- 
se to go.” 
~) you might,” Bonway returned 
y. “Get married yourself" 
would af T knew any nice 
but, as itis, | don't—and there's 
e sense in marrying anybody to 
* tromosuch a position. It might be 
Wing a talling balloon on a para- 
and tinding that the 
int weork.”’ 


one 


parachute 


i needuteome sucha cropper as 
sald Jim Bonway, halt laughing, 
teot the girl’s melancholy tones. 
* are plenty of nice fellows who 
fuive theireyves for a word of en- 
fetueat trom vou. You Know that 
rievtagr ey 

S nething of the Kind,” Madge 
replied severely. “All the men 
tre trends. Lo treat themas I 


ratty brother-—just as I treat 

! . owe * all in the same 

i ve like to eall them 

nt re gard Thiet as at 

my ,ery ~ \ ‘ they 
- ition not have any 





t 
* 
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“Let me see,” Jim said medditatively 
“flirting is playing at being in love. You 
won't have that. But have vou any of 
jection to the real thing?” 

“Not when the right man comes,” 
said; and a smile quivered on ber 
pink color came into her cheek <. 

Bonway bit his lips—it was by ne 
means pleasing to him te Kmow that, 
while ready to listen te the love. making 
ot the “right man,” the girl classed him 
with those whose protestations won! 
not be regarded as serious. 

“Itis very kind of you te try te divert 
my thoughts, but this Kind of talk 
won't help me very much—will it?” 
Madge went on, the pathetic look again 
on hertace. “What am [te de when 
tather brings home that horrnd Mrs. tar. 
lelle?” 

“I have given you my adviewe.” 

“But that is sesilly, Ax if any girl! 
could get married at a neoment’s motioe" 
Shall Ladvertise tor a hustanmd*” 

“No—you need not trouble te do that 
I have a better plan. Lam your faverite 
brother--am I net?” 

“Yes—because you have always been 
so sensible.”’ 

“Would it be very hand limes te marry 


me?’ 


abse 


lips. a 


“You?” the girl cried, with a gasp of 
astonishment. “I never thought of such 
a thing—and I don’t love 
than you do me'” 


Weora a belt theeore 


“I wish that were the truth in one 
Look here, Madge” 


“a 
bemding mearer te 
the girl, and speaking mor 
“ITthink you care tor little we 
have always been such gawd frmemds. I 
have lectured, and advised, and helpesi 
you, and you must Know pretty wel 
what sort of tellow Lam te get on with. 
Now which would you rather do —wart 
here tor that woman to come and punish 
you, as I don’t doubt shell try te de, ter 
some of the nice litthe snubs you've 
given her, or marry me and let me take 
care of you? 

“Piltake you to Venice, or anywhere 
else you care to go tea. You may de just 
what you please, Know whom you will, 
havea new gown every day, and cuta 
dash with diamonds or 
you tancy. 

“All you will have toe do as as my 
wite will be to enjoy yourself as much as 
you can—tell me what you would like, 
and give me the pleasure of buying it for 
you.” 

“That sounds very lovely,” Madge m- 
plied. “And tather grumbles territ-ly 
sometimes over my bills. Bat hew 
should I repay you ter all this *” 

“My payment would be just your own 
sweet selt.” 

“Ah, yes—you would expect nee to love 
you very much! And, te be quite truth. 
tul, I do not.” 

*No—I know,” the young man replies 
in grave H 


earkre tiv 
the 2 


eise 


anvthing 


tones, “that [ should 
myself with loving yeu; tut 
ter than nothing at all.” 


ervenited gz 


that ix bet 


“But you would net always be on 
tented with that,” sail Madge. Aller a 
time youn would begin betherimg me t 
like you more, You might grow jealous 
and nasty, and we sheuld begin te qua 


” 


rel, and—— 
“Just try me, Madge.” Jimi interruptesi 
“and I will give you my werd never & 


speak of tove to you until you say that I 


may. 

“Poor Jim,” said Madge, A ing 
kindly at him—‘“*twhata very teed tear 
yain you are trying te make ter \ 
self.”’ 

“If Lam conterted,” began J 

That doesn’t make it any bette: it is 
like you, offering te do all this te make 
things pleasant for me; butit wou ° 
pure selfishness om my pert te acoepet 
your olfer.”” 

A new light tashed inte Jin: Bonway’~ 
eyes, Was it possible that she maght 
comsentatterall? Phe had scarcely iar 
to expect il. 

“You will accept it theugh.” he sa 
maintaining his calmness wit " 
etfort. 

“LT do not Know,” the girl rey i, ris 
ing restlessly to her feet. “IT weuld 
anything to escape meeting that won 
here. And yet oe 


“My suggestion ix no doubt at: 
hard!’ the 
tone, 

“Ah, no indeed —it 
to tarry 


young man said ina 


you, You have ad | 


so with Kindness, I am sure that 
would always Keer toe 

tempted —sorely tempted to take 
your word If 1 

“aS I tw ny ~ 


“Shall Io say ‘Yes?’” questioned 
Madge, halt to herself, looking at her 
over with her head a little on one side. 


“Threw consideration to the dogs, and 
say “Yes.” cried Jim, springing to his 
teet. “Well” moving nearer to her 


“shall it be <=.” 


Maige leeked at him hait shyly; but, 
beter she could utter the “Yes” that was 
trem ting on her lips, Jim caught her in 
his arms and Kiewed her soft cheek and 
lips. 

At the mevement of revolt 
Madge’s part however, her lover released 
ber and ~tewd before her feeling a culprit. 
They were standing face to tace, but 
with dowmeast eves, and when Madge 
ventured te leek up she was se tickled 
by the ladierousmess of their pesition, 
that im spite ef her indignation, she 
sterthesd. 

Jom ded mot sew the smile; he telt the 
ermormity of his conduct so heenly that 
be was absolutely ashamed te look into 


tTirst on 


bis oMmpanion’s Lace. 

“Lhepe wou will pandon me!" he said 
at last. mad! Bat I will not 
You will net change your 
mitel hecause of thixs? I really will keep 
my werd! Madge, vou 


oe | was 
witeal again. 
believe me’ 
im pleringiv. 


Madige’s smile was gone, and her tace 


Was agaim very grave; bat she forgave 
hie fer hix suxdden aberrance, and ac- 
epted bix assurance of future pood be 
haveer with demure gravity; then she 
sand “.cd-bwe” in a dignified manner. 

fem, theagh appearing quite cool, 


~careeiy Amew what he 
ile 


bee ete 


wasdeing as he 
wemt 


Trvetee 


bett tlw 


reewm: amd he would have 
witheut his hat had 


teredsonm given him a gentle hint. 
. . . ae . o 


Maxige had been married] nearly a year, 
amd she had mot wethad any reason to 
repent the ~tep she had taken. 
deme allhbe had <aid he would do, and 
his eertainly had everything she 

wad wish forift pleasure and luxury 
were the end of her desire~. 


wile 


\tter spending seme months on the 
fommment, Mroanmd Mrex. Benway had 
settied im the city. and the young wile 


~eom toumd that her time was fully ocen- 
pees in the anduows task of enjoying her- 
seit. Nhe was the merriest and most un- 
trammeled of matrons, and enjoved the 
geesd things which came in her way with 
the same mest that Madge Deonniton had 
show th. 

She seete?d te be bubbling over with 
geeed mature and tun, and had nota sin- 
gie wish that was ungratified. She told 
Tie ome day that she thought triendship 
Was “better than lowe for marrying on,” 
wower better. 

the with a 
met comtradiet it, and 
Knew whether he really 
th herer met. He Kept strictly 
amddnd mot tether his 


wite with semtineent,~o she did not know 


te aun 
Jinn acwepted 

elnd 

Miaasige dnd met 


sures] @ 


statement 


Staite. tee 


a= pets eseat=e, 


shether he was contented with hix one 
sitesi arwainmveor whether his love tor ber 
ari ¢ mat aiserif «saat. 
she soreetimes felt curious on this 
rt tlapparentiv she had mo time to 
Sante t ghteom such triflex. She was 
the nireel a very gay circle, and <till 
ai a arge hutnter f male friends, 
reams thems teamg the terethers of old, 
‘ had acewgites? her marriage with the 
ont grave tbe lame remained her 
. = She s tex? anred advises] 
t as le? . t i i ft miter ‘ 
s - a? i =e out , thee . leer q~ 
* a ate-rtiaia 
~ ? t ~* ’ ~~ ‘4 ‘ ’ tit 
sar mri ] ated sdee «hid ti 
: a iaurg ers eoft 1, they 
t * Avmt amy farther Madge teld Jin 
evervthimg, Kmowing she etald trust 
amd many a young fellow who 
? z himself umexpectesdiv helped over 
~ a" A Wark Tre A aheeael ? \e Knew 
. tye ai t i ati t 
v thimk Tarn tast?” Madge: 
rm her husband ome dav Dhev toad 
shest wak fast, amd Ji: booed beeen 
sinerted in his morning paper, whil 
~ ‘ x wm > 3 ‘ ‘ t ' 
= ? -? ~ 
t z ~~ i ~ nye , ‘ ttle 
amt fast” Dhiat legends upon 
‘ the w ans putting dewn his 
‘ : ‘ 9g T* aivt 
- . . ; at 
t- : ‘ t “ey 
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glancing at her mischies ous tace 
made you ask the question *” 
“Recause, at Mre. Congreve’s last night 
I heard myselt described as ‘that tast 
Mrs. Bomway.” Also | heard someone 
say: “She ixn’t content with a husband, 
my dear -I daresay she 
him for hix money 


“What 


only married 
but she always hax 
adozen or more lowers dangling alter 
her!" 

“Whe said that?” 
looking very angry. 

“Two seur old gossips, 1 didn't know 
them,” Madge returned airily. 

“Dd like te Kneek their heads together 

talxe.tongued old cats" cried Jim. 

“It isn’t worth while getting wild over 
it,’ said Madge, secretly pleased to see 
how angry her husband was. “They 
were spitetul old things; but it) doesn't 
matter it itien’ttrue, Tasked you only 
that I might be sure.” 

“T should think,” said Jim drily, “you 
might have Knewn witheut asking me 
whether vou had half a 
dangling after you.” 

“et course I knew that 
Madge replied calmly. 
ness I almout. 
fast? Just tell me truthtully what 
think of me.” 


demanded = Jit, 


doeven lowers 
was untiue,”” 
“It was the tast- 
wasn't quite sure \ml 


s ota 


Jim looked away from his wite’s spark - 
ling eyes. What would she say if he teld 
theught of 
her? Tle longed very often to do so, but 


buta tithe of what he really 


he teared toe upset their present god un- 
derstanding 

She treated him with such trank triend- 
liness maw What would be the result if 
he did break his promise, and 
his love, which might t« 


re«ke« lare 


net omlyvy un 
weleome but alxo distasteful to her. 
Madge’s countenance fell as Jim re- 


mained silent. Had he really any doult 
as to how te answer her question. 

“Jim.” she said reproachtully, “you 
don’t think it true?” 

“True?” erred Jim, ina surprised tone 
Then, reeelleeting, “teh, lL had tergotten 
your first question. 
dering whether my opinion of yoursell 
might net turn vour head, if | expressed 
it, and Thave decided to withheld it until 
you are older and steadier. 

“You're a stupid old boy" «aid Madge 
quite relieved. 

“Whatare you going to do today?" 
asked Jim, as he left the table. 

“Lam going ter a ride with Max; and 
we have promised te take luncheon with 
the Dray tdsems’ 

*“crh, 


have te 


I was simply weon- 


you must there. 1 
“Wanesett again. 


Ts Locorereiteres grestenge tes the Travis’ 7"" 


eAcuse thee 


run dow me Coles 
“Yes: but | wanted vou to cone.” 


“DPmserry leant. You see they are 


getting om so slowly with those altera- 
tions. It wenuld te awful annoying it 
the place wasn't ready fer us by Au 


ihe 


mlecoust Uhiaene 


Jeobitescom 
~ettles | 


wust ami | Ameow won't 


anVthing unt I"ve 


windows 


“Well, I stipe I tetast petat tage with 
Max again, said Madg« *Piw-the 
wav” tas? ore 


erking as if she had 


rrietuteresd seommething “DPve steother 


weighty iestioem ter ask yoo Deen Ver 


think if right, im any retatnistiatecees, feet 


a Wife ter rem awa freer ber busted * 


“she may be excused frou: running 
wWav Ireetee a terute Peaat teeel leon previteye 
ett with amether rmsan.’ Jira regelicd 

Ilas any ome teem ashing veur ad ‘ 
ppeeorn Chie trratter ~ 

“toh, t It was May ‘ 1 8 tais a” 
aboot “hoe a’ = } i* t 
she had nea “sii © tie t ripe tyes «ll 
, t wisi ? -a¥ | eat of ’ 
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tinued hastily, trying to cover her con- 
fusion—"Max and | had an argument, 
and we didn't agree We were talsing 
about someone we knew of —" 

“Interesting, | dare say,"’ said Jim, 
who had given bis wife but a very dl 
vided attention. “But | must be off, or 
l sball mise my train. Ta, ta!’ 

“| wieh Jim wasn't always running 
down to Swaneett,”” muttered Madge, as 
abe wa'ched her busband leave the bouse. 
“He acarcely ever goes out with me now, 
and Mazx—— ©b, dear, there he is—and I 
promised to be ready for him !' Withea 
giance atthe clock, Madge ran from the 


room and went to don ber riding- habit. 
. -_ . . o 


Max Donniton wasa cousin of Madge’s. 
She bad not seen bim for several years 
until, a little while since, when she came 
acroes him at Nice, but since she and ber 
husband bad been In town they had seen 
a great deal of him, for be spent most of 
bis time at the Konwaye’ house. He bad 
travelled a great deal, ard Madge found 
bim a moet entertaining companion. 

There soon sprang up between them a 
very intimate friendship, and Madge 
would have felt herself decidedly at a lose 
if her cousin bad not been ready at her 
beck and call to escort her to one place 
or another. 

He received invitations to most of the 
entertainments to which the Bonways 
were invited, and It began to be remarked 
that Mra Bonway aypeared oftener in 
her cousin's society than In her husband's. 

Mr. Bonway's time was much taken up 
by the alterations he was having made 
atNwaneett. He stayed there for days 
together, leaving Madge in Donniton’s 
charge, glad that his wile should have 
some one with ber during bis absence. 
Sometimes the calm friendliness with 
which Madge treated her husband was 
aimost too much for hia patience. He 
felt at times that his whole life was being 
wasted over a fruitiess desire. Occasion- 
ally he even doubted whether it would 
not have been better for both of them had 
they never married. 

During such fits of depression, he was 
pleased enough to find some excuse for 
not going out with Madge, and Donniton 
was generally at band to take his piace. 

One evening bowever, after seeing 
Madge and Donniton goct! to a dance 
together, Jim changed his mind, and in- 
stead of staying at bome, looked in at 
the dance jlate in the evening to see if 
Madge was ready to return home. He 
went through several rooms witbout 
seeing anything of her, and then met a 
friend and stopped to have achat with 
him. 

“Seen Mra. Bonway? Ab, yes—she’s 
in the conservatory !'’ said bis friend, in 
answer to Jim's inquiry; and then the 
two went on to converse upon various 
matters, 

They were standing by the door of the 
conservatory, and both heard a part of 
the conversation of a couple who were 
approaching them. 

“| wonder what the husband can be 
thinking of,” said the lady—“‘allowing 
those two to go about as they do? They 
have been sitting in there for over an 
hour. Itts getting quite a scandal; and 
someone ought to tell Mr. Bon——” 

The name was left unfinisbed, bat the 
conscious look on the speaker's face as 
ber eyes met Jim's was a revelation in 
iteelf. 

Jim drew bimeelf up stitiiy, and his 
face grew pale. His friend watcbed him 
covertiy, continuing to talk, though he 
was conscious that his words were un- 
heeded; and be secretiy admired Jim 
Bon way's nerve, for, save for the sudden 
pallor, there bad not been a sign of in- 
ward disturbance on the handsome clean- 
cut face. 

Atthe first opportunity Jim bade bis 
loquacious friend ‘“:ood night" and went 
on to find bis wife. It was not long be- 
fore he saw Madge and her cousin sitting 
in the dim light talking earnestly to- 
cether. So engrossed were they in their 
conversation that Jim was able to ap- 
proach them  juite closely before either 
looked up 

Madge was the first to do so; and, as 
her eyes fell upon her husband's face, a 
sudden look of anxiety appeared on her 
own 

“Jim!’ she said, in a startied tone 
And then she stared at him biankly. 

lbonniton was evidentiy confused, but 
he managed to face bim coolly enough 


( ne mn time for the last dance, 
aver you? he asked, s q Uj 
scoge & arge Cm ~ a 

e ‘ & -~ 

6 Madge, sald J eel 

ooking for you some time 
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“I'm afraid we have been here rather 
an unconscionable time!" Madge replied, 
rising. “Il was too tired to dance, and 
Max has been sitting out with me. What 
have you been doing with yourseif?’— 
—looking at bis pale face. “You look 
tired to death!’ 

“Smoking too maoy cigars!"’ be said, 
forcing asmile. He made up bis mind 
to appear as usual, having no desire to 
assume the role of the jealous husband 
for the amusement of bis friends. “is 
this your cloak 7" ; 

Madge nodded, and he flung the fur 
cloak over ber shoulders and ¢ ffered ber 
bis arm, 

“Are you coming now, Donniton ?” be 
asked, 

“I can’t! 
dance,”’ 

As the three went back to the ball room 
together, they seemed to be a very merry 
trio. Donniton was still bewalling the 
fact that he was being engaged for the last 
dance. 

As Madge passed throngh the long 
room, some of the ladies compared the 
two men accompanying her, and won- 
dered at bh®r taste. Donniton was a very 
ordinary: looking man, witha well tanned 
face and sandy moustache; while Jim 
Konway, witb his commanding presence, 
proudly-set bead, and clear cut features, 
was not one to be easily passed over, 
however great a crowd he might be in. 

Donniton said ‘good-bye” to them at 
the top of the stairs, and Jim breathed 
a sigh of relief when at last he and 
his wife drove off together. NScarcely @ 
word was spoken at first; Jim’s flow of 
conversation flagged when he found 
himeelf stutupin the carriage with bis 
wife. 

“Are you very tired, Jim?’ asked 
Madge, bending forward to look at his 
face, dimly conscious of some change in 
bim. 

‘Tired to deatb.’”’ 

“Poor old fellow ! Why did you trouble 
to come for me? I was safe enough with 
Max.”’ 

Jim set bis teeth, but he did not utter a 
word. 

“Jim,’’ Madge began again, after a brief 
silence, “are you—are you cross with 
me?’ 

“Why should I be?’ he asked. 

‘*] don’t know really, only you are not 
iike yourself—somehow-—"’ 

Her husband aid not answer. 

“Are you ill?” sheasked in an anxious 
tone. 

“I've a headache, and don’t want to 
talk,’’ he replied curtly. 

With an astonished gasp Madge leaned 
back in the carriage. It was the first 
time that Jim had ever repulsed her. 
Yet curiously she felt that she had been 
expeciing it. Something she had dreaded 
had come at last. Jim no longer loved 
her, and now he would find out bow she 
bad wronged bim. 

She shivered, and drew her cloak more 
closely around her; but Jim, who was 
wont to notice the slightest movement con 
her part, took no notice, 

When at last they had reached home, 
@ach was struck by the other's appear- 
ance. 

*Good-night, Jim,’ said Madge in a 
low tone. After her swift surprised 
giance at her husband, she bad not 
raised ber eyes, and Jim groaned in- 
wardly as he watched her. Why should 
she stand so embarrassed and ashamed 
before bim ? 

“You are not looking very well!" he 
said bitterly. ‘‘Yet you seemed ali right 
when | met you.’’ 

“lam tired,’’ sheanswered listiessly. 

‘Is that all?’ 

“Ard miserable, I think’’—inatremul- 
ous voice. 

“Why should you be miserable?” Jim 
demanded harshly. 

Madge did not seem to hear him how- 
ever. (ioing nearer to him, she laid a 
trembling band upon his arm, and said 
nervously: 

“I want to teil you howsorrylam! It 
was such a mistake, was it not?’ lam so 
sorry—80 very sorry’’—wistfully—*that 
1 let you marry me! Why did you let 
me do it?’ she continued more passion- 
ately. ‘Il knew it could not be rigbt:and 
now you must be as sorry as I am, and 
long, a8 | do, for freedom. On, | would 
give anything to undo the wrong I! bave 
done you!" 


I’m engaged for the last 


Madge stood for a few moments, strug 
King to keep back the fast-rising tears 
but she uid not restrain them, and 
7 r a Bot . € al i we t bas ¥ 
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jim uttered but ne word Madge 

ina low anguished voice, He kept bis 


eyes fixed upon bis wife until she bad 
passed from bissight, and then, with a 
groan, be sank into a chair, and, placing 
his arms upon the table, let Lis heed fall 
hopelessly upon them. 

He repeated to himself the words 
Madge had uttered—thbe cruel words 
which had dashed bis one bope, that she 
bad not knowingly betrayed him. She 
knew she had wronged him, and ber one 
desire was to be free. 

Jim could only wonder that he bad not 
noticed her preference for Donniton’s 80- 
ciety long ago. His perfect trust in his 
wife was his sole excuse; now that that 
was shattered he saw things in a differ- 
ent light, and many ecenes came back to 
his memory witb a new significance. 

Max Donniton must be made to under- 
stand that his company could be dis- 
pensed with. In a few weeks be and 
Madge would be at Swansett, and all 
would go on as usual. 

Donniton shou!d not be one of their 
autumn house party—the invitation given 
to bim should be cancelled; and after- 
wards they wou'd have to make the best 
of their lives, he and Madge, hiding their 
mutual disappointment. To the world 
they would appear united, however wide 
the chasm which existed between them 
secretly. 

* ia 7 + 2 * * 

Donniton left the city a few days after 
the dance at which Jim bad unexpectedly 
appeared to take his wife home. He was 
going North, and might have to proceed 
to Naples, so he was quite uncertain as 
to when he would return to London; bat 
he hoped to see the Bonways at Swan- 
sett, if they had left town when he re- 
turned. 

Jim was unspeakably glad to know 
that Donniton was not living in the same 
town as Madge; but, as the days passed 
on, he began to feel very bitterly towards 
his wife. She was growing thin and pale; 
she did not care to do anything; she ex- 
cused herself from most of her engage- 
ments, and would go nowhere if she 
could help it. A few days after Max 
Donniton had left London, she took a 
slight chill and was obliged to stay in ber 
room. 

When she came down to breakfast 
again as usual, she looked so wan and 
pale that Jim’s pity for her was alloyed 
with a feeling of most bitter jealousy. 
He had no doubt that she was fretting 
over Donniton’s absence. He remained 
at home witb her, trying to keep her 
amused; but be found it dreary work, for 
he could not belp seeing that his wife was 
very iil at ease in his presence. 

Madge thanked him nervously for any 
little thing he did for her, and apologized 
several times for troubling him so mach. 
She was 80 unlike ber usual fun-loving 
self that Jim quite welcomed the appear- 
ance of a servant as an interruption at 
breakfast one morning. It wasa tele 
gram that the man brought in, and Jim 
uttered a sbarp exclamation when he 
read it. 

“W bat is it, Jim?’ asked Madge, in a 
frightened tone. “Is anything wrong? 
Has Max sent——”’ 

‘Ia it my mother,”’ replied Jim, trown- 
ing heavily as she uttered Donniton’s 
name. ‘She has been thrown from her 
carriage. Here, you may readit. I must 
be cff at once. Don’t expect me home 
to-night—I may haveto stay. Anyhow, 
1 will let you know how things are.” 

He hurried from the room. Madge 
went after him, and, finding him in bis 
room, said timidly :— 

‘Shall 1 come with you, Jim?” 


“You ?” Jim began, and then paused. 
During the last few days he had grown 
to distrust Madge, and he feared to leave 
her by herself in her present state of 
mind. He did not like going off without 
ber now, though Donniton was safely out 
ofthe way, but he felt sure she was not 
ina fitcondition to undertake the jour- 
ney. He hesitated, but another look at 
her wan face decided him. “No,” he 
said, gravely. ‘‘You’re not fit to travel 
If I have to stay, l’ll wire, and you can 
follow me to-morrow.”’ 

Madge submitted without a murmur. 

‘Perbaps your mother is not so very 
ill, Laura is very easily scared, isn’t 
she?’ she said, trying to comfort bim. 
for she knew that Jim was passionately 
attached to his mother. 

He did not answer, being busily en- 
gaged in strapping bhisportmanteau. With 


abasty ‘“‘good-bye,’’ be ran downstairs, 
end Madge beard the sound of his de. 
parting bansom asshe f wed bim more 
slowly 

She went int the library, a favorite 


room of hers, and, with a book held idly 
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before her, gave way to some of the sad. 
dest thoughts that had ever Oppressed 
ber. Her reflections were at last inter. 
rupted by the arrival of another telegram. 
which she read eagerly. It was from Max 
Donniton, and read :— 

“Meet me at Waterloo. | Claim the 
fulfilment of your promise. Am going 
at once to Garston.”’ 

It was not what she had @x pected, and 
at first she could only stare at the mes- 
sage in blank dismay. 

“I do not want to go—not to day,” she 
said to herself. “Yet be will expect me 
—for | did promise,” 

She rose siowly, and the telegram 
fluttered to her feet. She wished very 
much that the message had not been sent 
to ber on tbat day, so unfit did she fee) to 
do what Donniton wanted her to do. She 
wae so tired; so weak! Yet she would 
have to keep her promise, 

Yes, she would keep her promise; and 
with a glance at the clock, she was moy. 
ing from the room, but suddenly paused, 
Should she leave a letter for Jim? She 
went to the library tableand moved some 
papers lying there, thinking deeply the 
while. No, she decided, it was scarcely 
worth while. He might not return for 
days. 

At that moment, however, he was on 
his way home. He had been to Brock. 
weil, where his mother resided, and was 
rather indignant when he discovered how 
greatly bis sister’s fears had magnified 
the extent of his mother’s injury. She 
bad bruised her arm badly, and was very 
much shaken, but that was all. Jim felt 
that he bad been needlessly summoned 
and refused to stay, saying that he bad 
an important engagement in London. 

As he alighted at Waterloo he was met 
by s friend, to whom earlier in the day 
he had imparted the newsof bis mother’s 
accident, and who looked rather surprised 
to see bim. 

*“*Halio, Bonway !"’ he cried. ‘Back al- 
ready? Has Mrs. Bonway gone to take 
your place at Brock well ?”’ 

“Ob, no,” Jim replied, and detailed his 

vance. 

‘I’m glad matters are no worse. I 
thought they were serious when | saw 
Mra. Bonway going off just now. 

‘My wife?” cried Jim. “When did 
you see her ?”’ 

“Ten minutes ago. Donniton was with 
her on the down platform.”’ 

**I’m sorry she has gone; she can do no 
good,” said Jim, feeling aa if he bad been 
deait a sudden biow. 

When be arrived at home he inquired 
for Madge, though he knew what the an- 
swer would be. 

“She is gone, sir,”’ the man informed 
bim. 

* Gone where ?”’ 


“To Brockwell, I thought, sir. She 
went cff to Waterloo Station directly 
your telegram came. Can I get you any- 
thing, sir—tea——”’ 

“No,” said Jim, “I am going out again. 
Did your mistress leave any message for 
me?” 

“I don’t know, sir—I’1l inquire.” 

Jim turned into thé nearest room, try- 
ing to recover himself and decide what 
was the best step totake. On entering 
the library be saw lying upon the table 
the envelope in which his wife's tele- 
gram had come; the next moment he had 
picked up the telegram from the floor. 
As be read it, he breathed fast and 
heavily. Madge bad left him; but as yet 
he felt no anger against ber—all bis rage 
was directed against Donniton. He 
clenched his bands involuntarily 45 be 
thought of him. 

Garston? That was the name 0! 4 lit 
tie rural station he had often noticed 0D 
his way to Brockwell. He would g° 
there. 

It was not until be was in the train that 
the thought occurred to him that he migbt 
be on a false scent, that the teiecram 
might have been purposely left im bis 
way to decoy bim in one direction while 
the fugitives escaped in another. 

He rose and seized the handie 0! ‘be 
door, then fell pack into his seat 44:0. 
What good could he do? Better go° 
and seek aciue at Garston. If he fs..e4; 
be could return to London and seek °n¢ 
in anoiber direction. 

With feverish irrepressivle impatercé 
be watched the stations fly past, stra) '98 


bis eyes for the name that seemed | 

beating into his brain with every thr)? ® 

the engine; and, when at last he ss” 
wae 


he sprang out on to the platform an 
questioning the station master ai 
fore the train stopped. 

The station master, who was 4° 
ticket coilector, remembered thé 
of a lady and gentleman ear!ié! 
+ 
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aay. and knew they had gone to Fairies 
varm, because bis boy Jack bad gone to 
;arston Arms for a carriage, and be 
rad beard the address given. When he 
earned that the lady bad called the gen- 
ule an “Max,” there was not the sligbt- 
ais doubt left in Jim’s mind that be was 
on the right track. 

+airlee Farm wase snug-looking old- 

rast toned homestead. The house faced 
. « »-ad. Jim walked up the trim nar- 
os « pathway bordered with old-world 
«. were, and, entering the porch, knocked 
of tLe green door, which stood wide open. 
ie knocked twice without atiracting any 
aitertion, and so he walked into the nar- 
row passage and paused outside a closed 
door. 
tefore be could knock it was opened 
from witbin, and be found bimeelf, witb- 
out any warping, face to face with bis 
wife. Sbe did not see bim at first, for her 
eves were full of tears, and, as with one 
band sbe palled to the door bebind her, 
with the other she was feeling for ber 
pocket, to find a bandkerchief. 
Jim stared at her pretty flushed face 
and tear filled eyes, but he could not 
utter # word. The suddenness of the 
meeting seemed to have taken away all 
power of speech. He could only stand 
sti) until Madge nearly toucbed bim. 
Finding en obstacle in her way, she 
locked up, and then, very much to Jim’s 
dismay, threw hereelt into bis arms, and 
cried softly on bis shoulder. 

Jim did not know how to act; he was 
not prepared for what bad taken place. 
In a few moments bowever his mental 
balance was restored; and then, witbout 
a word, be tried to put Madge away from 
him. But be found it difficult to do so; 
for, when be took hold of her arms to 
tbrust ber from him, she quite mis. 
took bis intention, and, pressing closer to 
bim, slipped one arm over her shoulder. 

This was intolerable. Jim felt that he 
must get rid of bis burden somehow, if 
he wished to retain bis self respect. He 
moved forward, and was going to open 
the door of the room from which Madge 
bad come, when his wife stopped bim. 

“Don’t go in there!" sbe said earn- 
eatly. 

“Js Donniton there?” 

“Yee; and—— Oh, you must not Jim”’ 
—swiftly placing berself before the door. 
“It would be a sbame to disturb them 
now, and I am sure’’—a smile appearing 
on ber tear-steined face— ‘they would 
pay no attention if you did.” 

“They?” Jim cried. “What are you 
ta king about?” 

“Max—and his silly little runaway 
wife. Why, Jim—are you ill ?’’—for her 
hostend had staggered and turned so 
pale that Madge hastened to his side, 
thinking he might fall. 

‘Come into the open air,’”’ she said, 
anxiously watching the changing expres 
«on Of bis face, ‘and tell me what is the 
matter. Is your mother very ill?” 

‘ No.” 

Sne sat down upon the seat in the 

rch, and drew bim down beside Ler. 

What is it, then? Whydid you cone 
tere?” Spe was looking at him with ber 
seal frank expression, and had thrust 
Ler band onder bis arm, as she bad been 
wont to do before the cloud came bet ween 
(hem; and then Jim realized that be had 
‘een suffering needlessly. Madge was 
*till true, 

“Tell me firet,”? he said, after looking 

her eyes, ‘what are you doing 
rt ° ’ 

Ab, | am the benevolent fairy,’ she 
rey sed. “I’ve been reconciling two de- 
voted lovers, Justas you came in | had 

‘. then in each other’s arms, and was 

‘yng in sympathy. You did not know 
at Max bad a wife? No—I only beard 

4 ebort time back. She is the daughter 

‘ the good folk this farm belongs to, and 
‘ax was keeping bis marriage a secret, 
‘Lat be might educate her a little before 
‘esenting ber to bis people. 

Well, someone persuaded the little 

y that a secret marriage was no better 
«" none at all, and she ran away. Max 
‘n't fpd out for a long time where she 
“«* when be did, he couldn’t persuade 

‘bat ber marriage was legal. I think 
“et #06 was afraid to believe him, and 
“© managed toslipaway again. It was 
“‘\er this that Max told me about ber, 


tLe 


«0° I promised that, when be found out 
*'6re she was, I would go and see what 
id do, 


“ax told her father and mother every- 
*, 6nd so, when she ventured to go 

bey telegraphed to ber husband, 
/ be sent for me, and I—! put every- 
6 Orjghta, Now, you know why | am 


perhaps you will tell me why you 
are bere?” 
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Jim had already decided that the reason 
of bis being at Fairlea Farm should bea 
secret forever, but he gave a somewhat 
lame explanation of his presence. Per- 
baps, had Madge not been #0 engrossed 
with the events which had just happened 
ber suspicions might have been aroused 
by bis very baiting natrative. 

‘Sbe is such « little beauty, Jim!” 
Madge went on. “You must stay and 
see her—that is, if Max can spare ber for 
afew minutes. They bave been married 
over a year, but they are not so coo] ——”’ 
She stopped and bit her lip. 

“What were you going tosay?” Jim 
asked. 

“Only that they are not as we are. Max 
is very mucd in love with bis wife— 
etill.” 

“Am I not in love with my wife—stiil?”’ 
asked Jim, putting one arm round her. 
“Madge, am I never to have any love 
from my wife?” 

He felt her giveastart, and saw the 
glad light .n the eyes that were raised for 
& moment to bis; and then he waited. 

‘Jim,’ said Madge, in a low tremulous 
voice, after a brief pause, ‘do you atill 
care for me ?”’ 

He drew her closer to his side, and bent 
bis face down to hers. 

*] think I'll confess, then,” said 
Madge, accepting bis caressasan auswer. 
“You know, Jim, you hsve kissed me 
only once in your life, and I knew then 
that I cared for you, for I did not mind it 
a bit; and, if it bed been any one else, it 
would bavé been horrid. No—not yet, 
please—I want to teil you tbat] would 
bave let you off that silly promise, only 
it was so difficult to do so at first, and 
you were s very proper—and—and— 
well behaved. Then afterwards you grew 
cold, and I thought you were disap- 
pointed in me; and so.-well, it is difficult 
for a woman to tell a man she likes being 
kissed—isn’t it?’’ 

Jim immediately took his revenge. 

It was not for some time that Madge 
could ask a question which she was very 
eager to put. 

“I want to know,”’ she said, smoothing 
her hair and sitting up, ‘‘why you were 
80 cross with me that ovight—you know 
when J] mean. I really thought you 
hated me then.’’ 

“I¢ was a touch of the green-eyed 
monster,” said Jim. ‘I thought you 
too fond of Donniton’s society.” 

“Ob, you silly boy! Because we were 
so long in the conservatory? Why, he 
was only telling me about bis own runa 
way wife.” 








NATURE'S COMPASS. 





Tbe mary different methods to deter- 
mine the cardinal points while on the 
mountains, in both heavy timber and 
small bush, cr upon the featureless ex- 
panse of a great :narsh, are exceedingly 
numerous and reliable enough for ail 
practical purposes during an every day 
life in the bush, unless a very long 
journey is to be made, which would re- 
quire a number of days, and would make 
it necessary to hold on a very fine point 
while making 80 long a distance, 

We will first take notes on the conifer- 
ous trees, pines, firs, spruce, cedars, bem. 
locks, etc. The bark in these is always 
lighter io color, barder and dryer on 
the soutb side of the tree; while it isin 
color mucb darker, 1s also damper, and 
often covered with moss and mold on 
the north side. 

The gum that 00z38 out from wounds, 
knot boles, etc., is usually bard and often 
of besutifol amber color on the south 
side, while cu the northern side it re- 
mains sticky longer and gets covered 
with insects and dirt, seldom drying out 
to more than a dirty gray in color. 

Oo large trees tbat bave rough bark, 
especially during the fail and winter 
months, the nests and webs of insects, 
spiders, etc., will always be found in the 
crevices on the south side, 

A preponderance of large branches will 
also be found on the warmest or southern 
side of the trees. Also, the needles of all 
the above-mentioned trees are shorter, 
dryer, and of a yellowish green on the 
southern side, while they will be found 
longer, more sieuderand pliable, damper 
tothe touch, and darker green in color 
on the north side. 

The cedars,and bemiocks,as if trying to 
outdo the others, always bend their s'en- 
der tops of growth toward the soutbern 
ak y. 

The bard wood trees are equally as com 
mubpicative, and bave ail the character 
istics, so far as regards their trunk, as 
the coniferous trees, except the absence 
of gums; but this ie more than made up 


by the fungus growth of mold and morses, 
that is very noticeable on the north side 
of these trees. 

The ledges of rocks, which may be 
part of stupendous mountains or merely 
an occasional cropping out bere and there 
in the woods, or, perbape, some great 
bowlder alone by itself, a silent witness 
of the glacial period, all alike testi y to 
the effects of light and shade. The sunny 
side will usually be bare, or, at most, 
boast of only a thin growth of barsb, dry 
kinds of mosses, that will grow only 
when having the light, while the nortbern 
side will be found damp and moldy, 
often covered with a luxariant growth 
of soft, damp mosses that love the shade, 
while every crevice will bear aloft beaut!- 
ful and gracefully waving ferns. 

The forest floor on the sunny side of 
bills, ridges, clumps of trees, bushes, big 
rocks, etc., is more noisy under the foot 
fall than on the northern side of such 
places, where the dead leaves and litter 
are soft and damp, holding more moisture 
than in p!aces ex posed to the light of the 
sun, 

In an open country nearly void of tim- 
ber, clumps of small bushes during sum- 
mer will furnish all the conditions found 
to exist among the leaves of the trees, 
being equally sensitive to light and shade 
as are the monarchs of the woods, 

The landscape, green with moving 
grasses and beautiful to the eye, which 
feasts on the countiess numbers of wild 
flewers, representing every form and 
hue known in the flowery kingdom, also 
furnishes a reliable guide for locating the 
cardinal points, as most wild fi»wers, 
especially the long stemmed varieties 
bide their faces from the north and, 
like the sunflower, turn toward the 
southern sky. 

Large bowlders, clumps of small 
bushes, mounds, and small hummocks 
all testify, too, for the ground around 
such places exposed to the sun will be 
burned nearly bare of vegetation or 
parched up until of a dead grass color. 
while on the shady side it will be found 
quite green; and often here there are 
growing mosses and ferns of rare beauty, 
which thrive only where they have 
moisture and shade. 

EXTRAORDINARY.—Showers from the 
sky are not always of water merely, 
asis usually the case when it rains in 
this country, for there is ss much differ- 
ence between the various classes of 
showers as there is between chalk and 
cheese, 

In July last, for instance, in Jeruseiem 
a most remarkable shower took place, 
For several hours there was a perfect de- 
luge of ants filling the air, and settling 
on the streets and houses, 

Visitors to the Holy Sspuichre were 
obliged to use their handkerchiefs con- 
stantly to keep the insects out of their 
nostrils, They are balieved to be a per- 
cursor of an earthquake, and, in fact, 
two shocks of earthquake were felt in 
Jerusalem the same evening. 

In both this and other countries there 
have been frequent showers of frogs. In 
the description of one that occurred in 
Lincolnshire in the early part of this 
century, it was said that the smal! frogs 
came down all alive, jumping about on 
the pavement and tumbling down the 
spouts from the tiles of the houses into 
the water-tubs. 

There have been showers of fishes, 
wheat, sulpbur, and otber curious ani- 
mais and things, all supposed to be the 
result of whirlwinds catching them up 
into the air, and, after carrying them 
longer or shorter distances, dropping 
them in showers on the earth’s surtace. 

Showers of rain, too, have been re- 
corded of various colors, including biack 
and red, some of the latter having every 


appearance of blood. 
—_— oe 7 -—-:t—S—s— 

A Man 8 ELEVA‘ION —The real differ- 
ence between the elevation of an inani- 
mate object and tbat of a man is that the 
force which raises the one inust come 
from witbout, and that which raises the 
otber must come trom within. It is an 
external impetus from the band of the 
boy that sends the ball bigh up in the air; 
it is the strength of the wind that whirls 
the leaf aloft; it is the ac ion of gases that 
lifts the balloon out of our sights, and the 
power of steam that beaves the granite 
fiom its rocky bed. In a certain way 
map, too, may be lifted by eternal pres- 
sure. Wealth may be poured in upon 
bim by #¢ me turn of Fortune's wheel, and 
his condition changed from poverty to 
ease and comfort. Society now opens 





doors to bim that were ciosed before, and 
be is welcomed into circies which he had 
never expected to enter Butis he thus 
really elevated? Like the balloon, his 
position in the wor! J is siteréed, bul, aleo 


like the balloon, he is bimself the same 
that be was before. 
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At Home and Abroad. 


Ex King Milian of Servia is credited 
with having no respect for any woman. 
One day he wae losing at a Paris gamb. 
ling saloon, when he turned roughly 
upon « lady, who was standing bebind 
bis chair, and said: “I wish you would 
gOaway. l never have bad luck except. 
ing when you are there.”” ‘Pardon me, 
she retorted, ‘'] was not there when you 
rap away fiom the Buigarians nor when 
you lost your crown.”’ 

The average of human life, is sbout 
thirty-years, One quarter die previous 
to the age of seven years, one-half before 
reaching seventeen, and those who pass 
this age enjoy a felicity refused to the 
reat of the human species, To every 1,000 
persons, only one reaches 100 years of life; 
to every 100, only six reach the age of 
sixty-five, and not more than one in 
500 lives to eighty years of age. There 
are on earth $1 600 000,000 inhabitants, 
and of these 3: 333.335 die every year, 
91824 every day, 3750 every hovor, 
and sixty every minute, or one every 
second, 

Of the life of the German Emperor and 
his suiteon board the “Hohbenzollern,”’ 
the chatter of the sailors bas disclosed 
some curious facts. The Emperor hob- 
nobs with individual members of his 
suite as though they were his equals. 
He is very fond of lively company 
and harmless pleasures. The sailors, 
too, bave to contribute to the entertain- 
ment of their royal master, Some of 
them are good acrobats and conjurers, 
while others win applause for their 
amusing songs. The Emperor arranges 
handicap races among his men and pre- 
sents medals, suitably inscribed, as prizes, 


It Is now stated by the all- wise medical 
man #0 Often quoted, that persons who 
cycle much find it impossibie to perform 
the graceful movements required by 
walizing. The mure'es that are brought 
into play by dancing are deadened by 
riding a wheel. The lightness of toe so 
necessary to a waliz becomes impossible 
to the man or woman who is continually 
pedaling, as the one set action contracts 
the muscies, and the whirling, twirling, 
motion of a dance cin only be performed 
in a clumsy fashion. The continual bend- 
ing over makes the upright posture pain- 
ful. A moderate use of the wheel, how- 
ever, would have no great affect upon 


the average men or women, 
_— or — oS 


STatTK OF Onto, City oF TOoLevo, } ee 
Lucas County ; 


FRANK J. CHENEY Inakes Oath that he is the 
senior partner of the firm of F. J. Cuenny & 
Co., doing businessin the City of Toledo, 
County and §tate aforesaid, and that said firm 
will pay mp sum of ONk HUNDRED Dot, 
LAKS for eagh and every cause of Catarrh that 
cannot be cured by the use of HaLyu's Catakin 
CURE. FRANK J. CHENEY 

Sworn t ‘fore me and subseribed ta my 
presence, (is 6th day of December, A.D. law, 
) as ’ A. W. GLEASON, 
Fae Notary Public 
Hall's Catarrh Cure ts taken internally and 
acts directly on the blood and mucous sut 
fuce of therystem, Send for testimonials, 
free. 


F. J CHENEY & CO. Toledo. © 
a “old by Dru rwitete, he 


Profitable 
Employment 


We want to engayve the 
services of eneryetic men 
and women to represent 
THe Lavi 

look 
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Our Young Folks. a 
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and it’sa 
spoke, 


the 


world, 
White-paw 
tree, but, alas! 


thie 
A* 
he struggled hime«elt 
point of hix tail and one paw lay be hind 


“Teome to -e 


terrible place.” 


in the gin, 
“Never mind; 
letus hop away tor our lives.” And of! 
they went, two poor halting creatures, 
toa nook the elder cripple knew of. 
“The world ixtullot traps and gins, 
baited with toasted cheese to tempt the 
simple, but it is not such a bad place for 
some, the great and the wise, who have 


mind, my Son; never 


eyes lo see, 

“Butgo bomeand take this advice with 
you, that small creatures were intended 
to fill small corners, every body keeps to 
his work. | bave learnt this since Iwent 
out, like you, to see the world, and got 
caught; and also, that my world lay in 
the corner where nature placed me,” so 
spoke the old mouse, 


“And ought all to stay at bome?” 
asked poor White-paw, writhing with 
pain. 

“No, some must start, of course, but 


heads can heep clear ot gins 
traps. Hut 
Will be best at hose 

They parted, White-paw in tears, and 
in tears he neared brushed 
not 
peacetul 


only wise 


and now, good-bye, lor you 


bicotnver, bout bie 


them away,and pretended he was 


lame as he erept inte bis clear 


home, to his fond mother’s side. 


“Mother, [ve seen the world,” said he, 
bravely, 

“My dear son, whatis it like?” asked 
Mrs. Mouse, bugging him, as if he had 


heen given back toe ber trom death. 


“Ah! ita grand place; there aregreat 


black mice, great white ones, and great 
spotted ones; uneivil mice with horns 
and red backs, some with two legs, and 


Tknow net what beside.’ 
“Mercy me! merey met’ eried the 
mother, holding up ber two paws. 
“And, mother,” said the small thing 


sadly, “I've Jearned 


is; Mr. Gsatler Grayleard said I 


What a mouse-trap 
should, 
and TP have.” 

“Whatis that abeut Mr. Gatler Gray- 
beard?" that 
walked in. 


and gentleman himself 


learned what a sid 
said White-paw meekly. 

“Ah! then,’’ the sage, 
“you've not seen the world in vain.’ 


“i've mouse-trap is, 


quoth aged 


“And Pe going to stay at home till 
Ini wise, before TP vo to see the world 
again.” 

“Right, my son, right,’ was the re- 


joinder, “and you are ripening for it fast 
now,"’ 

“But Thaven’t been so silly as father, 
though,” squeaked the mite in reply. 
——_P 2 <a 
Law sein. It is said 
remarkable 
Southern France than in 
of the world, chietly 


(i ntots that 
happen in 
inv other part 
the 
the people 


hore thitigs 


account of 
tliat 


one 
wonderful imagination 


there have. 


But now and again these remarkable 
things are not dependent on the imagin- 
ation of the inbatutants. ¢one has re- 
cently come to light through a law-suit 


at Narbonne, the 
reported in the Paris papers, 


particularsot whichare 


The cotnplainant in the case made oath 
that be the “ter. 


race,”’ fronting 


Was one day dining on 
on the 
pavetuent where breneh people are wont 


to take their meal- Hie had 


Oropen alr space 


Ith stitsitnaier, 


ist begun te eat his soup, when ito. 
curred to bile tee nt some money that 
tie hicach cond y s siaecort OGinsse before re- 
ceived, 

In counting ithe accidentally let fall a 
hundred-frane banhkmete into his SOUP. 
Hetook itoutot bis plate with his tork 
and sent the soup away; but the note 


Was Saturated, and he 
the tablecloth te dry. 


laig it down upon 


lie was going om with his meal, when 
alittle gust of wind blew the note off 
thetable. Tle flew alter it, buta wander- 


ing doy Which had been hungrily wateh- 


ing the meal was quicker than he, and 
seized it. The taste of the soup on the 
paper made it palatable to the animal, 


and it Was swallowed in an instant 

And then the man who owned the note 
Was, though bursting with rage, reduced 
to the humiliation and insincerity of say- 
ing, “eommd doggie! ‘ 
and to wheedling endearments 


in order te wetieur es evtageds ter thie 


ome here, hice 
doggie! 


anitnal 


to read the name on the eollar 
Pde ws eee] itil Moliesta tie heaved tuisache 
Lnote of the name issisted the “good 
Loge gles ipid od ‘ Next hi 
_ iv ned 


January 8, 18% 


The World’s Events. 





No bird of prey has the gift of Song 


\ well constructed brick bouse « 
one built of granite. 


Inthe Homeric age kings prepare 
dinners with their own hands. 


it is nine bundred years since 


n 
nade its appearance in Europe. 

The lVaris Academy of Sciences bas ' 
ing prize of $20,000 for the discovery «+1 ‘ = 
edy for cholera. = 

The Chinese have devoted them. 8 for 
nearly fourthousand yearsto the a; al 

- be a“) 
propagation of fish, shell fish, fowl<, pears 
and sponges. ; 

Two miles from Milan is the most urk- 


able echoin the worid. It is at the casri. of 
Simonetta, and repeats the shot of « pistol 
sIXty times. 


Large numbers of fint-lock guns 
long are mnade in Birmingham at two do lars 
each, and many of these weapons fy) 
ready marketin Darkest Africa. 


\ feet 


The gameof golf is saidto have teen i, 
vented in ancient times by a lonely shepherd 
Who had nothing better todo than to knock 


round stones into a rabbit 


crook, 


hole with bix 


Japanese houses in the larger cities 


one general shape, (Wo stories bigh, and put 
together with a curious method of mortising 
not one nail being used throughout the . 


struction of the building. 


Japan, or rather its Warriors, have an o; 


nal idea, and, like everything Japanese, it js 


pretty. The officers who took part the 
China war have petitioned the Government 
to erecta monument to the memory of the 
horses that fell during the war. 

In the West Indies a lemon bath is aloyost 


a daily luxury. Three or four limes or Jenions 
are sliced intothe water and allowed 
main for balfan hour, in order that the 
may be extracted. A remarkable 
freshness and cleanliness is given to the «kip. 


lo re- 
ulce 


skense of 


Vine growers in Southern France some- 
times grow black and white the 
same Vine. The plan is to take a branch from 
a vine which produces black grapes, and one 
from a vine which grows white crapes. The 
twoends are then tightly wether, 
bound, and planted. 


erapes on 


pressed ts 


In some German towns, when «a man is 
convicted of beating his wife, be is allowed to 
vo to bis work as usual, but his wife vets bis 
wages, and he is locked uponly on Saturday 
nights, and remainsin prison unti! the fol- 
lowing Monday. The punishment usually 
lasts over a period of ten weeks, 


For a joke a Bata | Me.) grocer sent word to 
a business competitor that the master ofa 
vovernment vessel, who bad come to town, 
wanted tosee him. The recipient of the mes- 
sage called on the captain, and, to sur- 
prise not less of bimeelf than a joker, came 
away with a £200 order tor goods. 


the 


Strikes are almost unknown in Lurkey. 
Only two have occurred. One was of dock- 
yard laborers in the Government erp oy for 
arrears of pay, and the otber was of cicarette 
makersin Government factories for the ex- 
clusion of women. The docktmen got the 
money and the women were turned 

\ unique method was adopted by the tem- 
bers of a colored church in South ¢,eorzia the 
other day to raise funds, Thes bad « singer 


cuke eating contest, baving two cabs eigh- 


teen inches long, and the persen cating bis 
cake in the shortest time was «ds: 1 the 
winner. An admission fee was charsed, re- 
sulting in a good sum. 

One of the curiosities of an Bog sa rest 
dence of pobility is a weeping willow 1 ade of 
copper, and so dexteriously fashion: tat 
a distance it resembles a real tree I act 
elly a shower bath, for, by pressit ret 
trap,a tiny spray of water can be { 
burst forth from every branch a! to 
the discomfort of any who may tr 
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A SECRET. 


BY EK. J. PF. 


oughts that jingle into rhyme, 
rds that musically chime; 

«weet, bow can I tell to thee 
efit, with phrase of melody, 
rare that trembles on my tongue? 
be murmured “ngath the pallid 


vushof strongest, sweetest song: 
« should give itforth with fragrant 


rass your passing feet beneath 
my soul's pure joy glad utterance 


rds coo its sweetness to the wind: 
» « volces I would call to me. 
t, streamblet: roar it out, O sea— 
ilove, and dream that she loves 





PHE WEARING OF LIVERY. 


earliest mention of 
by servants in 


bly, the 
f ‘‘liveries,’ 
dern sense made in history is 
reign of King Pepin of France. 
| , oy tHourished about the year 750 
\ ind because of his diminutive 
ue had bestowed upon him the 
disrespectful appellation — of 

| the Short.’’ 
id appear that certain of the 
surtiers were so ill-mannered, 
1s as ill-advised, as to make the 
inches the 
This 


become 


is deficiency in 
of ill-natured ridicule. 

ming conduct having 
known tothe king, Hlis Majesty re- 
soived to put an end to such derision af 
« person by performing some feat 
which would prove, once and for all, 
{ deficient in stature, he was not 
In pursuance of this 
{4 therefore, on the oceasion of a 


P manliness. 


combat between a lion and a 

hen the former animal had suc- 

coded, after a terrible struggle, in pull- 

‘the bull to the ground, King Pepin, 

turnin towards those of his nobility 
who were present, said: 

Which one of you will dare to 
cuter the arena now, and part the com- 
batants, or kill them ?”’ 

\ dead silence and very perturbed 
h~ were the only reply. 

lien here is the man who will dare 

-iouted the little king, springing, 

spoke, into the arena, 
With drawn blade he rushed upon 
n and stabbed the fierce brute to 
irt, ere it could) withdraw its 
from the neck of the bull in 
they were imbedded. Then with 
uhity stroke the intrepid mon- 
‘most severed the bull’s head 
ts body. The whole vast audi- 
eat silent and amazed at so un- 
for an exhibition of courage, 
ty and strength combined. 
ng towards his courtiers, the 
erely said, in a very quiet tone: 
i should have remembered, that 
David was littl of stature, 
id the insolent giant who de- 
nae] 
-- dangerous form of amusement 
i King Pepin was partial, was 
were termed plenary courts. 
Were assemblies at which, upon 
Kilig’s invitation, all the lords and 
vers of France were expected to be 
ut. They were held twice in each 
it Christmas and Easter—and 
iy lasted for about a week at 
lie. Sometimes these gatherings 
ice atthe king’s palace; some- 
the neighborhood of one of 
er Preneh cities, and sometimes 
rural district. 
tie last named case, care was 
‘ the place of meeting within 

e distance of one or other of 

towns, so that those attend 


-sernblies might tind in these 


ai lful accommodation for 
3 
é nil ai 

Sa ltheir attendants Pre 


s opened wit 
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While the festival lasted, the king 
took all his meals in public: bishops 
and dukes alone being privileged to sit 
at the Royal table. A second table was 
provided for abbots, counts, and other 
leading men, and at both tables there 
was shown more profusion than de- 
lieacy, both in the quality of the meats 
and drinks. and the manner in which 
they were served. 

Flutes, hautboys, and other musical 
instruments were played before the 
bearers of each course, as it was re- 
moved from the tables. When dessert 
was served, twenty heralds, each hold- 
ing aloft a jeweled goblet, 
thrice: 
most 


shouted, 
largesse from the 
of kings!’’ As they 

seattered among the 
crowd handfuls of gold and silver coins. 


‘*Largesse! 
potent 
shouted, they 


Then the trumpets were blown, while 
the better-class spectators shouted, and 
the meaner sort scrambled, and often 
fought vigorously for the money scat 
tered by the heralds. 

Stage-plays, pantomimes, rope-danc 
ing, and the performances of profes- 
sional buffoons and jugglers constituted 
the subsequent diversions. Trained 
dogs, bears and monkeys were also ex- 
hibited, and put through their various 
performances, the whole of these costly 
shows being provided at the expense of 
the King. 
and extravagance in the matter of these 


The height of magniticence 


exhibitions was reached in the reign of 
Charles the Great, when nobles from 
all parts of the kingdom attended; 
many Of them rivaling the monarch 
himself in the prodigality of their ex- 
penditure. 

Charles VII. of France put a final 
stop to the plenary courts, alleging that 
the expense attendant upon his wars 
made it impossible for him to continue 
them. One of the severest causes of 
expense, it was explained, arose from 
the fact that, beginningin King Pepin’s 
time, etiquette and custom alike de- 
manded that the king should, upon 
these occasions, give an entire suit of 
new and gorgeous clothing, not only to 
his own servants and retainers, but also 
to those of the Queen and all the 
princes of the blood royal. These gar- 
ments were said to be “livres,’’ that is, 
‘delivered’? at the king’s expense; and 
from this word the word ‘livery’? was 
derived, as was the custom of providing 
servants with ‘‘livery,’’ from the above 
mentioned practice of certain of the 
French kings. 

—————$—— << -- 

Tuk silent 

parents is immeasurably greater than 


example of honorable 
that of any school, while their) oppor- 
tunities for individual instruction, aided 
by their natural affection and desire 
forthe child’s welfare, are incomparably 
more numerous and favorable. The 
parent is, or ought to be, in close per- 
sonalrelations with the child, such as 
no teacher can possibly maintain; his 
authority and stimulus are constant, 
while those of theteacher are limited, 
and the tinal appeal will always be made 
to him. 





Grains of Gold. 


Character is made up Of stiall deeds felth- 





fully performed, of selfdenials, of selfsaer 
fices, of kindly acts of love and duty. 
*Skiach of us bears within bimself a world 


unknown to his fellow beings, and each mins 


relate of bhimnselfa history, resembling that of 
every one, vet like that of no one. 

Argument iS legitimate and sOometinne 
beneticla hut.tis worse that Wiastitis thine 
and ft we ! al and heart, tm foolish and 

eH t . mis that Ot enven 

tr 

‘ few ‘ 


Masculinities. 


Femininities. 


Many drooping flowers will freshen won 


Itis not so bard to be wrong as it isto know 
derfully if the tips of the stems are trisoued 


that the otter nian is right 
OW and the ends are then held in bot water 
for afew moments Vc “Nn dom t vou think married love is 
true love? I} “Tt geptamt bee [t= course 
Phe Quueen of England bas never entirels 
never does run stoooth 


Kiven Up Wearing earrings, and occasionally 
dons a pairof some considerable length and N bs pererities! seoundrel in Athens in 
nagnificent lustre seribed over his door, “Let nothing evilenter 
A Freneh lady no longer as young as she here Diogenes wrote under it, “Plow does 
the owner get in 


once Was, but quite aus willy as ever, Was 
observed to sigh as she looked into a mirror. 
“Why do vou sigh? 


\ltorne Miller, of Wyandotte, 


han, reeentiv delivered an address to the 


(ecotrnaty 
atriend asked, Oth 
dear,” she anawered, “1 was noticing how the conviets, in which he started out by saving 

‘ <4 . i . ‘ ’ ' 
aoking-giasses have changed “Tam glad to see you all bere teoedas 


The \rat’s ideal of a beautiful woman is as Jones was one day told by a silly fellow 


follows: Her hair, eyebrows, lashes, and that he was “neo gentlernian, “Think me, 
pupils must be tlack; skin, teet', and globe quoth Jones, “sare you one? “Yew, wit 

of the eve, white; head, neck, ankles, Arms won said Jones, “then TP oam certain Pam 
and waist, round; back, fingers, arms, ane not. 


limbs, long, forehead, eyes, and lips, large; 
“This is the last time To shall bring this 


“Thanka, 


replied the toipecuntous debtor, “vou are so 


evebrows, nose, woud feet, narrow; ears, bust, 
and hands, small. DHE eried the enraged collector 
Vmong the Turks bathemones forts an much tore considerate than the other fel. 
lei im every marriage contract, the hus low: for he said he was going to come again 
band engaving to allow his wife a certain 
It it be withheld, 


she has only to vo before the Cadi and turn 


“There is ne oecusion tor you to envy me, 


Sut for bathing purposes 


Said the prosperaus person. TD lieve as tomany 


trouble am veon “T allow you do, mister, 
bat the aif 


fieulty with toe is that TP atnt y 


her Slipper upside down. If the complaint 
be not then redressed, itis a sufficient ground wiimnitted the dismal wayfarer, 
for divores ot nothing 


else 
When mistress and miaid disngree, itis not 
ibwavs, We know, the maid fiatilt Tf on What Yankee would have lived in Sparta’? 
F i % in ss ‘ molds fi ‘4 
tresses, Says a tewmelinng traclostasn to the “If, In Sparta, a young man purchased an 
West End of London, “were oblized to pro estate Upon advantaceous fertis, or tied 
duce characters to servants an nervanta have What tt termedat\ Ciood Bargain, he woe 
to produce them to miistresses, mane of the rendered aceountatle to the state, and toed 
‘ wing “ft de " 
lndies would have todo their own work, for for being tinjust, bo buying wa thing toder it 
no amount Of  tmrane world wet them a Viarue 
servant, Phie cotter cha a Tater, Mel, team drove 
It is far more jmiportant to brush the teeth out inte the eountry to look for deer ie 
’ innny ut 
fied bis trorses fou tree in the woods, and, 


before pointy to bed thai itis on rising leo 


ple Who are endowed with the fragile beauty ie in hand, sallied inte the forest, where he 


eirveled about for mn hour Phen, after tiring 


of pearly teeth should be careful mot to drink 
sat Whaat bee Cbpeotag dit wre ma bell peroome, bie cure 


very hot liquids, Vn eeellent tienans of 
tape tee fievel Chiset bee tava Kibledd bits horse 


preserving the teeth from deems is to puss a 
silk thread between therm cails If this te (Coston Pashia, the beroof Plevna, during 
nade a practice, IL WH Very Soon become ts all the turmoil and disorder inthe Turkish 
indispensable an items in the totlet as the hoopire, now behis the essentinily Oriental 
Kitehlen of the 


Stiltianm. Ddis duty is to taste all the cists 


mrortiing baathe. position Of *seaher inn Ube 


Vn American navabotticer says that onee, 
before the ball Of the 


Whena greatelinmetion took place ti thee baa 


Second Empire, for biim temester s table lommmediitely after thre 
are prepared Wohiete thie are enurried: dite 
bor of Cherbourg, several vexsela of the | the royal dintiyv-room, the sen are broken 

ly | ‘ _ ; . ‘ 
S. Atlantic squadron were present, and were bre Adel Pianists presenes 


drawh up in tine to salute the bainpress yaeht Some curious stories are told of the ways of 


as it passed. The French sailors tanned the Kiussian jursvmen. Thus, the toremnan of one 


vards of thei Ships, and Shrootited, * Vive LT tan- jury declared that be weuld tot send a proor 


peratrice! Knowing that be could not sehool fellow to periseote beeemtise TL biapepeniecd tor be 
his men to repeat those words in the brief baim thee 
time left to bina, the 


ordered his crews toery, “Deel, lemons, and 


jlurV treet bebethicliays Nnother jury 


Nmmerican adiairad had avreed pon a verdict of guilty when the 


church bells began to ring There Hiprotm they 


eheese!’ ‘The Tinpertal yacht came sweep revised thetr verdiet beentuse a holiday bad 
ing on, and, as it remehed the Meet, a miotohty brevpetagy N burvior was allowed to wo froe be 
roar went up, “Beef, lenmious, and cheese ! eceuse Chee teens Wohecotee bie dic robtebeed liad ve 
that entirely cdrowtecd thre Veolees of the frisecd ter lend bitten trices Dhiim, tov the 
Frenechiien, Vn the Ponipress sctd ste diusd opinion Of the jury, Was a direct theentive te 
never been so comoplitnvented erin 
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14 
Latest Fashion Phases. 


Among gowns lately seen one dress 
was of purple woollen poplin; the foot of 
ekirt trimmed with a band of skunk, 
above which wasea band of black ribbon 
velvet, and a narrow braiding pattern; 
the jacket was made with @ long plain 
barque; the front of bodice was of black 
velvet, edged with skunk, which was 
continued to the edge of the basque; be- 
yond the fur wasa row of passementerie 
of slik and Iridescent beads; the collar 
and culls were alsoof fur. Hatof pur- 
ple velvet, trimmed with a gray #6a- 
gull. 

Now thatthe bolero and E.on jackets 
are #0 fashionable, pretty vee's are 8 
necessity, therefore new styles for mak- 
ing tham will be appreciated, The fret 
of two lately made was tight fitting; the 
lining of white sateen is made to button 
up the back; the front is covered with 
pale green roche, opening down the 
centre to show a frilling of white silk 
muslin gethered across at intervals with 
a balf-inch tuck standing out at each 
gather. 

The folded collar band isa of green 
ribbon arranged in four loopeat the back. 
Toe second vest wae of cream washing 
silk; the lower part is gatbered into ea 
pointed band stitched at each e'ge; the 
upper part simulated a yoke com posed of 
folds of silk separated by banda of lace 
insertion; a kilting of silk edged with 
lace fell from the lower band; a similar 
kilting finished the neck. 

In a pretty evening dress pale yellow 
bengaline is the material; the skirt is 
trimmed up the left side with a band of 
gold embroidery, edged each side with a 
waterfall of white lace; the bodice is 
tight fitting, trimmed with diagonal lines 
of gold embroidery on the right side; on 
the left side it is trimmed to match the 
skirt, the lace being continued round the 
edge to form a bertbe; the bows on the 
shoulJers, and the waistband, are of 
mauve ribbon, ornamented with gold 
buckles. A white featber is worn in the 
hair. 

Another evening dress is charming for 
a young lady. The skirt is a foundstion 
of white silk, covered with white chiffon, 
trimmed round the foot with tbree su- 
perposed accordion pleated flounces, the 
upper one raised at regular intervais to 
meet traile of forget-menotsa coming 
from the wrist; the fall bodice of chiffon 
ia trimmed with two scarves of pale green 
silk, drawn through gold buckles at the 
left side; the edge of bodice and puffed 
sleeves are trimmed with forget-me- nots. 

In a neat walking dress the material 
was of Palatine purple fine woollen pop- 
lin; the skirt was trimmed up each side 
the front with a braiding pattern worked 
with fine black braid; the tight filling 
bodice was braided all over and draped 
across the front with folded silk, which 
continued to waist, where it terminated 
under a waistband of black ribbon velvet; 
the tight sleeves were braided to above 
the elbow, the upper part of sleeves being 
finished with adrapery of slik. Biack 
velvet hat trimmed with ruche of purple 
silk and a cluster of tips. 


An exceptionally taking walking dress 
was inapretty shadeof tea leaf green, 
trimmed round the foot of skirt with 
rows of ribbon velvetof a darker shade 
crossing each other, the perpendicular 
rows being finished at the top by a loop. 
The jacket is one of the newest shapes, 
cut with a long basque; the bodice is 
trimmed at the top with ribbon velvet 
like thaton the skirt, and with frills of 
velvet over the shoulders; the sleeves are 
of velvet. Muff composed of pu filings of 
the same material as the drees and of 
velvet; dark red velvet bat, trimmed 
with black velvet and biack wings; a 
pufiing of velvet reste on the hair in 
frontu 

Elegance is expected to come out in 
the dinner dress. It certainly did so in 
the following: Skirt of petunia silk em- 


broidered richly with silk, iridescent 
beads, and palllettes; the bodice, one of 
the newest style, made with a short 


basque; the low full bodice of white silk 
striped with petunia; open in front over 
a high-necked under-bodice of white 
chiffon, across which it fastened by straps 
of narrow ribbon velvet; the basque of 


siik edged with pale petunia gauze rib- 
bon quUlllings; the toy ! the bodice 
edged with a fr below Which were tw 

we of tf velve sieeves ’ 
wi © 8 a Loe ee) a e es Deing edge 
with a ribt ruche; waistband of silver 
and amethbysta 
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White eatin is, and will remain, the 
material preferred for bridal dresses. A 
areat many attempts bave been made 
lately to Introduce new fabrics for that 
purpose, under pretext that satin has 
been too long in favor, and it is high 
timeto change. Happily thie is a reason 
which is now less powerfai than for- 
merly, and we are lesa apt to change 
merely for the sake of novelty that which 
is really beautiful and becoming. White 
velvet, damask, and brocade in large pat- 
terns are handsome in themeeives, but 
scarcely suitable toa bride unless she is 
past thirty. Bengaline and sicilienne 
are not thick and soft enough to form 
handsome folds in the train, and moire 
or faille are of a dead white which is try- 
ing even to the fairest complexions. 
Satin alone possesses all the qualities re- 
quired; its mellow tinta, full soft tex- 
ture and lovely sheen, render it the moet 
altogether becoming white material yet 
invented. 

The dress of a recent bride was of white 
satin, extremely simple Its chief beauty 
was the train, three yards long, rounded 
and falling in soft fuil folds. The trort 
of the dreas quite plain, as well as the 
tight-fitting bodice. A peaked belt was 
formed of narrow bias bands of satin. By 
way of trimming a tulle scarf, in which 
were mingied sprays of orange blossoms, 
and which, commencing at the neck, 
comes sloping down to the waist, and 
thence on the left side to the foot of the 
skirt. This cloud-like scarf is fastened 
down here and there with large fluffy 
bows of the same tulle. 

The veil of tulle iliasion is put on so 
as to come only half way down the bust 
in front, and to the foot of the train at 
the back. It is not puton plain over the 
head, it is puffed up and fastened with 
pearl headed pins, so as to form a light 
cloud like aigrette above the coiffure,. A 
very light diadem of orange blossome is 
placed jastin front of the aigrette. 

The symbolic blossoms are not now 
lavished upon bridal dresses as they were 
formerly. A few light sprays nestling 
in the tulle or lace folds of the trimming 
is ail that is considered in good taste, and 
even the diadem is often exchanged for 
a few detached sprigs fastened in the 
colffure. 

The bride’s mother wore a splendid 
toilet of pale lavender- blue moireantique, 
the whole front of which was,embroi- 
dered with steel and mother-of pearl. 
coiffure, 

The bodice and train were covered with 
old English point. 

Her married sister’s dress was of ocean- 
green faille. It was cut Princess fashion, 
with rounded train. The bodice opened 
with point lace facings, over a finely 
pleated chemisette of white chiffon over 
ivory satin. The sleeves had small bouf- 
fants at the shoulders, and were trimmed 
about the waists with point lace. 

Asfor the bridesmaids’ dresses, they 
were of giace silk, printed in a small 
floral pattern. Round ekirt. Bodice of 
pleated chitfon over straw colored silk, 
fitted round the waist with a corselet of 
straw-colored sation. High collar, trim- 
med with guipure lace and tiny bolero of 
the same over the bodice. Sleeves of the 
giace silk, gathered on the inside all the 
way down and finished with epaulettes 
and ruffies of guipure lace. White felt 
hat, lined with black velvet, and trim- 
med with clustering black feathers, 

As carriage wraps, the bridesmaids 
wore collets of white cloth, edged with a 
full white feather border, and entirely 
lined with white fur. 





Odds and Ends. 


USKFUL HINTS ON A VARIETY OF SUB- 


JECTS 


To Make Oatineal Dumpling take half 
a ponnd of oatmeal, six ounces of suet, 
one onion, one teaspoonful of salt, pepper, 
half a teaspoonful of alispica. Toast the 
oatmeal till quite crisp, chop the suet, 
boil the onion and chop it; mix all to 
gether either with an egg ora little milk 
to moisten it; put it into a cloth, and boil 
like a dumpling for two boars 

Bread and Butter Fritters —Make a 
batter of sweet milk, eggs and flour just 
as if for mutiins, Cat some slices of 
bread rather thin, and yet so thick that 
there is no danger of their crumbling. 
Spread them witb butter and balf of them 
with jam 

Pat the plain half over the other, then 
cut them in 


eqgueres or round piecer, 

Dip them into the batter and fry them in 
ar i’ra eu ee ana wi e 

ey are s . powdered sugar 


Apple Batter Pudding 


Pare and core 


six apples, and place them closely to- 
gether in a buttered dish. Siftover them 
half a cupfal of sugar, adding a cupful of 
water, cover and bake until tender. Re- 
move, and when partly cool, pour over 
them a batter made of five large table- 
spoonfuls of flour, a pinch of salt and 
one teaspoonful of baking powder sifted 
together. Into this mixture stir one 
tablespoonful of meited butter and a pint 
of milk, afterwards adding three well- 
beaten eggs. Pour the mixture over the 
apples, return to the oven and bake 
quickly. Serve with a liquid saucs. 

An Apple Salad is delicious with roast 
pork or goose, only for this purpose the 
apples must be very ripe and ratoer 
juicy. Pare them, remove the cores and 
pips, and slice them very thinly intoa 
salad bowl. Sprinkle with a little salt, a 
spoonful of castor sugar, a pinch of cay- 
enne pepper, then pour on one dessert- 
spoonful of chili vinegar, and two or 
three of finest Lucca oil. Toss very 
lightly, and do not let it bave to wait 
long before serving, as the color spoils 
readily. 

Apple Beignet*; the genuinely true 
fritter. Choose large fine apples, remove 
the cores without breaking them, then 
pare the rind off. Make a batter with the 
whisked whites of two eggs, a teaspoon- 
ful of castor sugar, two large tablespoon- 
fuls of flower and enough salad oil to 
make a batter of the consistency of thick 
cream. Dip each round of apple into 
this, then drop at once into a saucepan 
containing boiling lard; let them boil 
until crisp and brown; drain and sprin- 
kle liberally with sugar. 

Apples en Croustades.— Pare, core and 
slice a couple of pounds of goop cooking 
apples, stew them uutil they can be 
beaten toa froth with a fork. Do this, 
then sweeten sufliciently with sugar, 
add a pinch of spice and a little butter, 
Cut some rounds from a stale roll about 
an inch thick. 

Scoop out a part of the middle, but 
leave a thin bottom. Fry these crous- 
tades in lard until they are a pale bruwn; 
fill them with the frothed apple and pile 
on the top the whisked whites of one or 
two eggs, with sugar tosweeten. Allow 
one croustade to each person. 

A pple Fool.— Pare, core and stew ( with- 
out water) several tart apples. Sweeten 
weil and beat the pulp until perfectly 
light. When cold whisk it with an 
€qual quantity of thick custard or sweet- 
ened cream, and pour into a glass dish, 
Serve with sponge rusks, 

Friar’s Omelette. — Make a pulp of 
several cooked apples, sweeten it with 
sugar, and when cold aad to it two well- 
beaten eggs. Butter a shallow tart dish, 
strew it thickly with bread-crumbs, pour 
inthe apple pulp and cover with more 
crumbs to the depth of an inch. Pour a 
little dissolved water over the top, and 
bake in the oven for upwardsof an hour. 
When cold turn it out on toa dish and 
sift sugar over. 

Here is a hint that is worth noting 
with regard to apples, and that is, when 
baking apples in the oven, after scooping 
out a little at the top, to make an incision 
with a sharp knife all around, through 
the skin. 

Place a wncrsel of butter in the hollow 
at the top of each appleand a clove, if the 
flavor is liked. When baked the apples 
will have risen up, appearing twice as 
large a8 at first, while the cutting of 
skin prevents the inside from boiling 
out, 

Custards, e.c —In making custards and 
custard pies, beat the milk to the scald- 
ing point before adding it tothe beaten 
eggs and sugar: bake at once In a hot 
oven. The time required for baking 
them will thus be reduced one-half. 

Calf’s Liver Larded.—Carefully lard 
the liver by passing strips of larding pork 
along the surface of the liver—the rows 
must be inserted regularly until the 
surface is covered. Lay the liver in a 
pan, witb some chopped onions, carrots, 
some salt pork sliced, salt and pepper, a 
faggot of sweet herbs, and two or three 
cloves, Some gravy or good stock should 
be poured over it, and the whole cooked 
in a moderste oven for about an bour, 
until thoroughly done, Then take out 
the iiver, and putit upon adish. Have 
ready some good grary, and stir itamong 
the vegetables, dredging in a little flour, 
and heat over the fire; then pour the 
whole over the liver. 


Hints.— When boiling rice, add a little 


emon-juicée or vinegar t the water ti 

p to separate the grains Do not serve 
otatoes al table ina vered dist They 
Will ré abesort their Wo m 


isture, and 
become sodden. 
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C Mee Jelly.—Soak half a box of gels. 
tine in balfa cupful of cold water, Put 
three quarters of a cupful of sugar ang 
one cupful of water over the fire in 
saucepan, and stir until it boils and the 
sugar is entirely melted. Pour it over 
the gelatine, and stir until it is diesci veg. 
Ada one and a half cupfal of strong 
clear cc ffee, and strain. Stir in one tea. 
spoonful of vanillaand tarnintos wetted 
mould. Serve with cream or custard. 

Potato Cakes— German Fasbion.— Po 
tato-cakes in the style of German pap. 
cakes are acapital dish. Peel and rob 
about a soup-plateful of raw Potatoes, 
drain the water off and press it out; add 
a cupful of boiling milk, and mix al! to. 
gether thoroughly with two tablespoon. 
fuls of flour and two or three well beaten 
eggs. Fry in boiling fat, like smal 
pancakes. The cakes must be brownand 
crisp; they are eaten with meat, with jam, 
or alone, 

Liver and Bacon.—Liver and bacon is 
a familiar dish, and it can be varied, says 
acontemporary, by serving it in this 
style:— Cut the necessary number of 
slices, allowing two slices of the former 
toone of the latter; rub the liver wel! 
with a mixture of salt, pepper and a little 
grated nutmeg. Make sandwiches, as it 
were, with the bacon, tie a piece of very 
thin buttered paper round each of these, 
and grill well on both sides, A little 
olive oil snould be sprinkled over al! the 
slices of liver. Meanwhile have ready 
some very finely-chopped parsiey and 
onions, stew it ina little butter, remove 
the paper from the liver, dish it up and 
sprinkle with thechopped mixture. Serve 
as it is or with brown gravy. 

Fish Soup.—One and a half pounds of 
fresh fish, one Onion, one small carrot, a 
bit of turnip, some parsley and a little 
thyme. Have the fish nice and clean, 
put them on with ten breakfastcupfals of 
boiling water, add all the other things 
cut upin smali pieces; let ali boil one 
hour at least; strain and put back ina 
clean pot with one tablespoonful of corn- 
meal, one dessertspoonful of butter, a 
little chopped parsley, one teacupful of 
milk, pepper and salt, boil five minutes; 
stirring all the time. 

Epigrammes of Lamb.—Saw off the 
breast from a neck of lamb, and cook it 
gently in stock till the bones will come 
out easily, and then remove them and 
press the meat between two plates till 
cold. 

When cold cut off any superfiuous fat, 
cut the meat into cutlet shapes, egg and 
breadcrumb them twice, Cut the neck 
into neat cutlets, egg and breadcrumb 
also. Fry the neck cutlets in clarified 
butter, in a pan, and fry the breast-cat- 
lets in deep hot fat. Dish the catlets 
alternately round a centre of mashed 
potatoes and pour some good brown sauce 
round the base, 








AT ScHooL.—School-examinations and 
com position-writing produce funny re 
sults the world over. An Austrian 
teacher has recently published in Vienne 
a book called Humor in the School, which 
is made up of instances of blunders col- 
lected in the Austrian schools. The mind 
of the Austrian publicschool pupil, 
judging from the instances contained in 
this book, is of a peculiarly limpid 
and artless character. In an examioa- 
tion in history a pupil was asked, ‘How 
many coalition warscan you name?’ 

‘‘Four,’”’ he answered. 

“Name them.”’ 

“The first, the second, the third and 
the fourth.” 

A young lady who was required to 
write a description of a ship ended with 
the sentence—"F rom all these particulars 
we arrive at the conclusion that the sbip 
may justly be called the camel of the sea.” 

A student of natural history, trea:ing 
of the hibernation of animals, ‘aid tbat 
“the marmot sleeps so soundly in tbe 
winter that he does not even awaken if 
he is struck dead.”’ 

The author of an essay on the ‘uses of 
animals,” asserted that ‘the horse is 8ér- 
viceable to man by his swiftness. [iow 


many brave soldiers owe their lives t0 
the swiftness with which their horses 
bave carried them away from batlie 
fields.’’ 

A boy who was asked in an 6x4 nine 
tion, “‘What is a cynic?’ answeree. 


philosopher who lives a dog life.” * dl 
of these answers are more remarke)© 
propably than that made by a scbou'™™. 


in France. “What are marsuy'a:* 
asked the teacher. 


‘‘Animals which have poucb6s 
stomachsa,’’ said the boy 
‘Correct. And what d the 


pouches for ?’’ 
‘“‘To crawi into and conceal! 
when pursued.”’ 


thems 





IN CHILLY DAYS. 
BY M. EK 


s te thie 
» of rose and lily; 


Sulmer s praise, 


the winter's hoary days, 

they be short and chilly 
«the snow-stars fall, 

v, Whirling, dancing, 

nh and larch and oak trees tall, 
wrkling boar-frost glancing. 


the bright Spring-time 
jateous were the hedges 
~ when powd'’ry snow and rite 
the thorns and sedges! 
els the tall weeds stand: 
bows and on cherry, 
oe leaves are Spangied, andl 
the holly berry. 
soo the spotless snow 


» pate sunset gleaming; 
ysee the erimson glow 
ren doorways Streaming, 


mellow moonlight too 
oss planets’ glory, 

the stars [ heard from: you 
old, oft-told story! 


——— 


Vansittart’s Vow. 


BY L M 











short distance from the village, stood 

ina thickly shrabberied garden of 
about three quarters of an acre in extent. 
In the centre of the picturesque little 
‘awn wasarather weedy pond, in which 
one solitary goldfish was wont to disport 
himself, emitting a crimson gleam, like a 
fash of summer lightning, now and then 
as he darted by and turned ap his side 
for the benefitof anyone who might be 
looking on from the narrow walk that 
encircled his watery domain. 

A solitary goldfish, I said, for there was 
but one, and he evidently of a retiring 
disposition and bachelor-like babits. 
Wobat had become of his finny friends I 
cannotsay. Suffice it that he preferred 
solitude, and appeared to lead an easy 
and comfortable life, undisturbed by the 
eares and disquietudes that attend a 
more sociable and less selfish phase of 
existence. 

Enough, however, of the pond and its 
scaly tenant, which have nothing to do 
with my story. 

The dwellers ia the vicarage-house 
were the incumbent of the living, the 
Keverend Dr. Beaumont, his young and 
veautiful daughter Lucy, and two ser- 
vant—a housemaid and cook. 

There was a short red-waistcoated man 
who acted as groom and garderer, but 
be lived in a cottage hard by, and took 
no part in the house duties, except as 
regarded the cleaning of the shoes, fur- 
bishing of knives and forks, and the cc- 
casional shaking of carpets, which last 
service he performed with a somewhat 
sulky air, as that of a man who felt him- 
seif a little demeaned by the process and 
nied for something better. The house- 
maid's name was Mary Mantle, the 

“k's Maria Marks, and the groom’s 
John Biilett. 

in enumerating the different members 

{the vicarage household, I might as 
wel bave included the vicar’s curate, 
| aurence Westwood, for though he did 

tiiveactually under the same roof— 
Paving rooms at a farmhouse a quarter 

'a mile away—be was oftener there 
an in bis own quarters, being the lover 

echarming Lucy, and their wedding, 
s. being well, having been arranged to 
‘ase place in the following spring. 

j}ime—evening. Tbe vicar seated in 

e drawing room over a game of chess 
Laurence, Lucy, not farcft, doing 
~ ne fine kind of needlework; Dr. Beau- 

nt checkmated, and returning his 

“ad men solemnly to the box. 

i.ucy, my dear.”’ 
Yes, papa.’ 

‘(70 into my study and bring me my 
nut) box”—an odious babit that still 

ing to him—“from the corner of my 
wrung table. This villain Laurence 

ss managed to captare my queen, and 
wil bave my revenge at another 
icy returned hastily, 
ated 
Papa, whois that old gentleman seated 
ir atady ?”’ 
.d gentleman, child? I am the only 
gentlieman on the premises tbat | 
w of, Whbat mean you?” 


T's viarage of Harley, situated a 


‘ 


witb 


looking agi- 


here is an e!derly personage in a 
x velvet skull cap, sitting in your 
eiore the fire. His back was 
wards me, and | could not see 

ar sprang to his feet, and Lau- 


© rose, too, excitedly. 
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“You must be dreaming! Laurence, 
go and look—stay, I will accom pany 
you,” 

They le{ the room together, but the 
curate took the post of honor and went 
first. The door of the study was ajar, 
and all peered nervously in, Lucy hold- 
ing her lover by the skirt of his coat, 
in order to draw him back in case of 
danger. 

“Yes, there sat the stranger, sure 
enough, attired in the way already de- 
scribed, and engaged in the perusal of a 
large voluma 

“This is something uncanny,” whis- 
pered Dr. Beaumont, stepping back and 
drawing the door quietly to. “Let us all 
retire for the present. Lucy’—when 
they had returned to the drawing room— 
“ring the bell. This matter must be kept 
@ secret from the maids, or they will both 
decamp together ata moment’s not'es. 
It will not do for the bouse to be re ported 
haunted.” 

Mary Mantle appeared. 

“Has any person called this evening ? 
Have you let any one in ?” 

“No, sir,” with a surprised air. 

**You are certain of that?” 

*-Quite, sir.” 

“Very gcod. You and Maria can go to 
bed; I shall not read prayers to-night.” 

*Oid !" observed Mary Mantle to 
Marie Marks cn returning to the kitchen; 
“there are to be no prayers to night.”’ 

“And what then ?”’ asked John Billett. 
“D> you expect to be burntin your beds? 
I never could abide them family prayers, 
and the old doctor rarely axes me to come 
in to them, new.” 

“You would be a better man if you did, 
Jobn Billett,” remarked the cook. 

“And wouldn't run home quite so fast 
the next time that red waistcoat of yours 
brings Farmer Styles’ cow after you,”’ 
added the housemaid, upon which Jobn 
Billett, finding that be bad the weaker 
side of the argument, snatched up a pair 
of his master’s shoes from the kitchen 
floor and made an angry exit. 

The maids baving retired totheir sieep- 
ing quarters, Dr. Beaumont said :— 

“We will now go back to thestudy and 
learn more of this singular affair.”’ 

They peeped in again stealthily, but 
the visitor had disappeared. Laurence 
examined the French window; it was 
fastened inside; no person could have 
entered by that means from the garden, 
nor could anyone bave come in by the 
front or back doors without being seen or 
heard—and the chimney was out of the 
question. 

“Itis very sirange,”’ said the doctor, 
lockirg pale—as indeed did the whole 
party. “What book was he reading? 
Humph !’—taking it up from the table— 
***Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy,’ 
and my paper-knife stuck in the page 
where he lef off !" 

Nothicg more could be learned that 
night, and Laurence Westwood presently 
took his leave. He was some minutes 
in tbe hall with Lacy, putting on his 
overcoat, and lingering in the way lovers 
have deen apt to do ever since the days 
of Romeo and Juliet, and perhaps, for 
that matter, as far back as the Creation 
iteeif. 

The same thing occurred the next even- 
ing, and the bewildered trio of explorers 
peeped through the partly opened study 
door again. Yer; the old gentieman in 
the skullcap was there reading in the 
former quiet way. 

“] will try and yet a glimnse of his 
tace,’’ said Laurence, advancing siowly, 
Lrey still helding on by bis coat tail. 
“Abem; mydear sir!’ At this insinu- 
ating summons tne visitor in response 
turned bis head and took a full view of 
them all, smiling at the same time with 
ineffabie sweetness, and pointing to a 
small spot on the floor near the French 
window. 

This was too much for their nerves; 
they did not calculate upon their spectral 
friend smiling in that agreeable manner 
—there waa something more #tartiing and 
unearthly im it than if he had frowned 
or indulged in agrimace. Dr. Beaumont 
and Lucy backed out quickly, but Lau- 
rence recovered himeeif and said, in a 
rather tremulous voice :— 

‘Pray retain your seat sir; but be kind 
enough to inform me whom I bave the 


pleasure of addressing. Pooh; he has 
vanished, and the paper knife is put 
into a new piace.’’ 

Toe adventurers looked atesach other 
in amazoment 

“There is some in portant meaning 
this ried Dr. Beaumont I never be 

eve in visitants from another wor 
apart from Bible authority; bat our ver 
erable friend has evidently an object in 


coming bere, and we must do our best to 
fatbom it. 

‘We may learn more to morrow uight, 
which, if he obliges us, will be bis third 
appearance. Laurence come—enough of 
marvel and mystery for the present. We 
have time for another game. I shall try 
anew opening, and Lucy can play us 
one or two of Mendelssohn's ‘Songs 
Without Words.’”’ 

. = . oe 7. . 

The old gentieman in the biack velvet 
skullcap kept bis appointment. The 
vicarage party, Godiog him eo gentile and 
inoffensive, now entered the room with 
tolerable boldness. 

He turned partiy rouné, and smiled 
even more benevolently than usual, inti- 
mating by a gesture, a wish that they 
should all be seated. Each therefore, 
tcox achair, with a delicacy in the ac- 
ceptance that bordered strongly upon the 
ludicrous, 

“To whatever cause, my dear sir, | 
stand indebted for thie pleasure,’ said 
Dr. Beaumont, venturing to take his 
snuff box from the table; “you are wel- 
come to my house and to the perusal of 
my books; pray view them as your 
own.”’ 

The stranger made a gracsfal inclina- 
tion of the head, and pointed again to 
the spot pear the window; then closed 
the volume, and again vaniehed into air. 
The three wondering spectators sat 
breathless fora few moments, gszing at 
one another. Laurence was the first 
again to break the silence. 

“I agree with you, Dr. Beaumont, that 
there must be a meaning in all this; and 
you observed, perhaps, that the spot near 
the window was again pointed to; have 
you any otjection to my turning up the 
carpet and examining the buards? I be- 
gio to suspect tbat there isa hidden treas- 
ure there.”’ 

“Tuat was why he pointed to yonder 
spot,”’ cried Lucy. 

“Nay,’’ replied the Dcetor, laughing, 
‘was it not rather to intimate to me that 
the carpet was growing oid, and to sug- 
gest an early visit to the upholsterer?’’ 

‘You are really too bad, papa,”’ remon- 
strated Lucy, imprinting a kiss on her 
father’s forebesd. ‘1 am inclined to 
think that Laurence is right.”’ 

“As l have your permission, sir, | shail 
borrow John Sillett’s hammer and chisel 
and endeavor to j :stify my suspicionsa.”’ 

“To morrow, after breakfast, you shail 
make your vaiuabiediacove ry—the treas- 
ure will keep till then.” 

The next day, however, happened to be 
Sanday, and nothing couid of course be 
done in the way of excavation; but Lau- 
rence’s impatience showed itself once or 
twice during the reading of tne prayers 
and delivery of his sermon, by slight his 
of wandering and loss of place. Lucy 
was ¢qually arxious for the solving of 
the mystery. Their mystericus visitor, 
however, did net putin an appearance 
that evening. 

“Now for it! said Laurer cs, as he feil 
Cagerly to work on the Monday, hammer 
and chisel in hand, the Doctor and bis 
daughter looking exp ctantly on 

‘This end of the p'ank,’’ said thecarate, 
“you perceive, has been sawn through, 
and may be raised without mtci aif- 
ficulty so!’ and as he *poke the part 


under his hand flew up, discovering a 
box underneath it of about eighteen 
inches in length, old and worm eaten, 


Laurence drew it out triumphantiy, and 
the doctor and Lucy's surprise and grati- 
fication were shown in their counten- 
ances, 

The box was easily wrenched open, 
and within, lying «n ite side, was a 
magnificent silver fMiagon ( sccomyanied 
by achalice and paten) a little stained 
by time, but otherwise uninjured. There 
wasa piece of soiled paper algo bearing 
the following words: 


“That rascal! Crome le and hys crop- 
pe ear’d knaves, who ! heare are hover- 
ing about ye neighborhood, shall nevyr 
stabell theyre borees in my churche, nor 
sacke my communion plate, ye former | 
will levell with itts foundaytion firat: ye 
latter | burye heere, where no eye but 
that of some future curatt shall ever 
reeche it.—LionKiLL Vansiti arr,” 


f the 


A long inspection « treasure, with 


appropriate remarks f »wed Then 
Laurence begged cf the doctor the key 
of the fron chest in w the parish 
régisters were key* ar on referring 
back ne muatly, apidated, parch 
+ t ere a 
3 ¢ + + ans x 
ee * a at + 
stomp ip ee days for the cit cliating 
minister to fj is signature atthe end 
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of the entries, as is the case now; they 
were often most carelessly made, christ. 
ening®, marrieges and burials being all 
jJambied together. 

But the name of Lionel! Vansittart 
figured om many of the papers, and there 
was sufficient evidence that such a per- 
son beld the living of Hariey during the 
troublovus days of the first Charlies and 
for a few years after. 

“Ay! exclaimed Dr. Beaumont with 
sudden animation, “and I shouldn't 
wonder if the old gentieman in the 
ekull-cap was the very parson who buried 
the plate.” 

The vicar’s conjecture was amply con- 
firmed the following evening by the 
former's presence for a few moments 
egain in the study chair and the gracious 
smile on disappearing. It was observed 
to light too, before he left. with an extra 
benignity upon the pair of lovers, sa if in 
marked approval of their contemplated 
union. 

The silver fiagon—though for reasons it 
is not necessary to explain here, I have 
indulged in a slight variation of the par- 
ticulars of its discovery—may yet be 
seen in the iron plate chest of the pastor, 
incumbent of Harley, as well as on Sun- 
days when Holy Communion is cele- 
brated, standing, with other sacred vee- 
selr, in all ite unsullied beauty upon the 
table below the east window of the pretty 
parisb church. 

a 

No Prisons Negepep. — In Iceland 
there are no prisons and the inhabitants 
are so bonest In their habits that such 
material defences to property as locks, 
bolts and bars, are not required. Yet its 
history for the past thousand years re 
cords no more that two thefta. 

Of these two cases one was that of a 
na‘ive who was detected after stealing 
several sheep, but as he had done so to 
supply bis family, who were suffering 
for want of food, when he had broken bis 
arm, provisions were furnished to them 
and work was found for bim when he 
was able todo it, and meanwhile he was 
placed under medica! care; but the stigma 
attached to bis crime, was considered 
av flicient punishment. 

The other theft was made bya (jerman, 
who stole seventeen sheep. But as he 
was in comfortable circumstances and 
the robbery was malicious, the sentence 
paseed upon bim was that he should at 
once sell all his property, restore to hia 
victiin the value of what he had atoien 
and then leave the country or be exe- 
cutee, He decided to leave at onca, 

But, though crime is rare in Iceland 
and its inbabitants ere distinguished for 
honesty and purity of morals, there is, 
of courte, provirion for the administra 
tion of justice, which conaisia, firat of all, 
in the sheriffs’ courte; next, by appeal to 
the courto! three judges at Keykjavik; 
and lastly, in all criminal and most civil 
cases, tothe supreme courtat Oopenha 


gen, the capital of Denmark, of which 
kingdom the Island forma a part. 
——— ol 
King Eumprerr of Italy is vegetarian. 
Hie lives almost entirely on bread, veze 
tables and fruits He in forbidden to 
drink cc flee, and his only beverage isa 
little wine and plenty of water. 
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TO FRISON BY PROXY. 


Die prrimeciy substitution is not ex 
activ a new thing the criminal world 
bive r <iX Vears age a bateh of men 


were <t about to be discharged from a 


sienna w arder, te« ing sure 


waly 
thatone«e! them a thiet whom he knew 
we had mot ““deme his tit.’ told) the 
te Wtestep aside for a moment. The 
cooks were thereupon consulted, and as 


aresult it was found that he had more 


tham three tonthes tiger to serve, and 
that he had changed priaces WIth anetiie 

eriminalet the same name whose tite 
Was typ, tout whe was not partiencariy 
ati Niets tee leave his quarters 


Bat moewadavs substitution is becon 


ing quite common. Within the last six 
months there have been three cases of 
the himed in a single polices court. Dn one 
of these the prosecutor and the witnesses 
Were positive that a man who pleaded 
guiltw te the charge of assault was net 
he whe had committed the coflenes 
Sti thew could met entrap: hin. bbe 
gave the time, the place, and every other 
particular tor which he was asked. And 


whatever the miagistrate may liave 
theught, be antliceted a tine of ten de 
ars and ~ 
Inanether court a man Whe pleaded 
yuiltv wa al slvend. Phie tremechi, te 
Ving that he had not, in fact, anvthing 
t i ait flenmee, sent hit away ‘ 
ate pees Docoths feor batten caricd thee 
‘ ; 
Dhee faet os, Cheat itites rieore 
I eases prersennpations collens crete 
\ tin cotati cone beaal Krowing f 
we that al be appears he wal leoser bats 
‘ tobe hunts up somebody as titueh 


he bitteself as peossitble, cratis bins with 


all thee «cletails, and induces hin to g 

! sardine his stead Nnicd ina tine case 
t m6 omdyv dliseovers the leaey 

tivom Phee peeliew, to bee sure, often 


atl three ccoturt s being bicreroedwwitphendd, 


K 
bert then thev can rarely prove 

More daring: Was a tian Whiee po 
atexd a Jew charged with criminal lite 
Phe slanderer agpepe ared in the doek cree, 
and was then let out oom bail. Taking 
wlvantage of the opportunity, he disap 


prevsaremed, Qhaconngeba nneet Leeteores Pree tisaed roncacde 
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thie 
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actin 


the rumawav Israelite a man marvel 


sivw like that rodividual, and dressed 


nthe very sane clothes whieh the libel- 


er Were Dp cert Tt was the substitute 


Whee Was sentenced tee Sin qeenths” ina 
prrisest teeertat armed it was he who went te 
yer nh 

Naore ee reti NV . egreadth, ch tbe Went te 
periseets Vleuars isivoon aeeountat eertain 
arenes sands te avoid arrest oma very 
‘ large 1 htew that the erash 

4~ ming med ohiaving pot the rea 
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ated 4 wded guilty te the charge yi 
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\l Mistant Lopin Blossturg 
he other davwa lightning-rod man drove 
mtet a handsome edifices stand- 
3” i t" istaefl trees and shrubs, and 
spoke te Mir. Sumiuners, whe was sitting 
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his ladders up and his assistants at work; 
and atthe end of that time the job was 
done. He called Sammers out into the 
vard to admire it. 

He <aid te Summers, “Now that 
enough; but it it was my house I'd 
another rod puton the other side. 
pething like being protected 


is all 
we 
have 
There is 
theroughiv.”” 
‘That's true,” 
be better.” 
“ELL poust eng 
man. 
“Why, of co 
said Sumitners. 
Accordingly the man went to work 
ivain, and soon bad the rod in its place. 
‘That's a first-rate job,” he said to 
Summers, as they both stood eyeing it. 


said summers; “it would 


another «hall 17° asked 


it you think its best,” 


itr. 


“Dlike such a man as you are--big- 
hearted, literal, and not afraid to puta 
lollar down tor a good thing. There's 
some pleasure in dealing with you. I 

he ¥ «+» much that ['d put a couple 
tore reds om that house,one on the 

hemd ar onthe south, tor al- 

i =f tilts 

I i make things safer, | sup- 
pose,” said Summers. 
Certainly it would. I'd better do it, 

‘ tl 4 

lust as you think proper,” said Sum- 
! 
sey the ss ran up twe reds, and then 
ate lown and said to Summers: 
There that'« done. Now let's settle 

—_ ‘ 

Wiiw, the - tinisbed, and now [ll 
the 

“You dem t expect me to pay you, I 

7 

“ Ido’ Dudn’t you tell me to 
prtat there ix yeur house.” 

Ms ~~! shouted Summers, 


Phamder and lightning, I never ordered 


Verts tery theese redxup! It would have 
been ridieuleus. Why, man, this is the 

i, and I'os here waiting for 
t ‘ r oc -emble. Puion the jury. 
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Inner Experiences of a 
Cabinet Member’s Wife 


Phe actual social experiences of a promi- 
member's wite. 
the authorship will be withheld. 
is, without question, the most  fasci- 
nating recital of politics, love, and the 
intrigues of high social and official lite 
ever given publicity. 


The first parts are in 


the CHRISTMAS 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
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You seemed to be anxious to rus}, it 
your rods, and as it was none of ions 
business, let you go om. Pay tor 
(ome, now, that’s pretty good.” 

The Blossburg people «ay that 
manner in which that lightning-rod y),4), 
tore around town and indulged in ; 
fanity Nas feartul. But when he got : 
rods off the court-house he lett pert 


“ 


* 
nently. He didn't fancy the place. 
-_ 7 anil 
WALKING BACK WARDS.—*There j« «.), 


piece of advice which I invariably vi,, 
to my patients about walking up! 
and that is, to walk backwards," «sj 
doctor at a seaside home tor those «utley 
from chest complaints. 

“Itis exhausting toa healthy person 
to walk for any uistance up bill, and jt 
is extremely so to those whose lungs are 
affected. They become breathle«« in 4 
very few moments. 

“This is the result of the extra exertion, 
consequent upon lifting the body by the 
repeated bending and straightening oyt 
of the knee. In going up hill tack- 
wards, however, there is no necessity to 
bend the knee, tor the toot is raised na- 
turally when it is swung towards« the 
rear. 

“In this case it is also helptul to incline 
the body slightly backward, as the ten- 
dency to fall back can be utilized as an 
aid to locomotion. 

“Of course, youcan only move slowly, 


A 


but a quick pace is hardJy ever at- 
tempted by invalids. 
“Oneot my patients used to havea 


looking glass fixed in front of hi« fave by 
means of an attachment to his shoulder, 
When walking up hill he could thus see 
behind him, and there was no necessity 
for him to keep turning bis bead.” 
——$——_ + ~<——_ 

Firry years ago Mr. and Mr«. Jarret 
Haynes, ot Paducah, Ky., planted a wal- 
nut tree. The tree grew into an immense 
one and now they have had it cut down 
and sawed into lumber to make « 
for the eccentric pair. 


’ 
otlins 
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